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Che Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young, 





GEORGE PEABODY AND THEODORE 


D. WOOLSEY; 
OR, THE AFFLUENT BANKER AND THE ACCOM- 
PLISHED SCHOLAR. 


——_ 

Most of the active-minded young men 
of our country are looking to one of two 
paths, both of which lead to distinction. 
At the end of one of these avenues lies 
material success—at the other intellectual 
eminence. If they require models in 
either of these lines, they can not find 
any more admirable or more worthy of 
imitation than is afforded them in the 
character and career of the two men 
whose widely contrasting faces look 
upon us at the head of this article. 

Let us study them for a little while in 
the light of phrenological science. The 
heads are very much in contrast. The 
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brow of the great banker is broad rather 
than high; the side head is large and 
well developed, giving full Acquisitive- 
ness and all the balancing or regulating 
faculties in large measure. The look of 
the head is as though the whole brain 
moved together, and his mental activity 
was principally expended in giving sound, 
important judgments on practical affairs. 
The knowledge of such a man is very 
little superior to the knowledge of most 
other business men; and the reason why 
his judgment on questions of finance is 
sound, is not so much because of an en- 
larged experience, as because of the ad- 
mirable equipoise of all his faculties. The 
motive power is sufficient to make him 
active and enterprising, yet not such as 
to drive him into rash and ill-advised 
ventures. The leading characteristic of 
such a man as George Peabody is strong, 
unerring common sense. He does nothing 








wild, extravagant, or erratic, nothing 
that is calculated to dazzle or astonish. 
His mind moves in the same lines that 
most business men advance upon. The 
difference between him and Wall-Street 
men on an average is not in kind but 
in degree. It is men with his class 
or balance of faculties that make Wall 
Street what it is—the financial heart of 
the Republic; but one would look in vain 
behind the counters of Wall Street for a 
brain so broad, harmonious, uniform in 
its action, and reliable in its conclusions 
as this. He has no theories to ventilate, 
no pet ideas to carry out, no castles in 
the air to build, no chateau in Spain. 

He takes the world as he finds it, is 
not chagrined, mortified, or disgusted 
with the race because he discovers one 
man to be a knave or another an enthu- 
siast. The judgment or decision to be 
made on Monday noon he makes on 
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Monday noon; and if the market is entirely 
changed on Tuesday, he acts according to the 
facts as they can be known on Tuesday. 

Such a brain acting on questions of finance 
for a series of years, would be likely to give a 
greater number of sound judgments than most 
other business heads; and other things being 
equal or nearly so, the best and most successful 
financier is he who gives the gfteatest number 
of sound judgments on the business questions 
arising in his office. He must know not only 
what to do, but what not to do—when to sell as 
well as when to buy—when to invest in Ameri- 
can securities, and when to decline. As the 
fortune of such a man accumulates, there is 
greater and greater need of cautton, for, if he 
does not lose, the funds will increase in his 
hands. Hence there is an expression on Mr. 
Peabody's face that would repel and discourage 
any rash or hasty operator, every dealer in 
wild-cat stocks. He would be slow to examine 
the claims of the most hopeful silver mine in 
the Rocky Mountains, for, in the nature of such 
things, there can be no sure and positive basis 
on which to found an opinion. 

Mr. Peabody is an excellent judge of men. 
He does not speculate on human nature, but he 
makes up his mind at once, and with great 
precision, whether or not a man will answer 
for the position for which he designs him. 
Next to his sagacity and caution, the most 
prominent organs of his head are Human 
Nature and Benevolence. Phrenology, as well 
as his noble acts known and read of all men, 
credit him with a noble organ of Benevolence. 

You have to look at the part of his head 
where this organ is situated in order to see 
how a man could be so cautious, acquisitive, 
and secretive for sixty years, and then part 
with more than half the winnings of a lifetime 
in a few years of regal benevolence. And 
looking at his Benevolence, one wonders how 
he kept himself from being a Howard or a 
Wilberforce. The same sagacity, caution, and 
good sense which make his financial judgment 
so valuable, render him equally wise and 
sensible in the distribution of his largesses. 

He has always dealt in great staples and 
great figures. Hence in his donations his aim 
is to reduce the general sum-total of want, ig- 





* Gronce Pranopry, whose name has become so well 
known in America and England through his extended 
maunificence, was born at Danveray’Mass., February 18, 
17%. His parents were poor, and his only education 
was obtained at the district school of his native place. 
At the age of eleven he was placed at work with a grocer 
of Danvers; at fifteen he became clerk in the dry goods 
store of his brother in Newbaryport, and two years after- 
ward had the entire ag of the busi of his 
uncle in the same place. 

In 1817 he beeame a partner with Mr. Elisha Riggs, of 
Baltimore, engaged in the dry goods trade, visiting 
England several times with important commissions. In 
1887 he removed to London, and seven years afterward 
became a banker there, where he accumulated his im- 
mense fortune. His extended charities, which have 
since rendered him so popular, amount to many millions 
of dollars. His fortune is estimated at $30,000,000 ; he is 
one of the richest private individuals—save Baron Roths- 
child—known to us.—Our Annual of Phrenology and 








norance, and discouragement; to give young 
men of this day better opportunities than the 
youth of his day enjoyed; to supply books, 
lectures, buildings, and apparatus to the devo- 
tees of science ; to give the poor English laborer 
a home where he can be sure of pure water 
and good air; to give the “ poor white trash” 
of an unhappy and misguided South a primer, 
a grammar, and an arithmetic. 

One secret of Mr. Peabody’s great success in 
life has been the few demands his body has 
ever made upon him. 

He inherits from poor, industrious parents 
a constitution singularly normal and sound. 
For the greater part of the time his body and 
its wants do not occur to him at all, but leaves 
him wholly free and unembarrassed to give the 
whole vigor of his mind to the matter in hand. 
Another secret is the happy blending or mutual 
action of the three largest organs on his head, 
Acquisitiveness, Human Nature, and Benevo- 
lence. THe is master of the art of winning the 
Sriendship of the men with whom he deals. 

There is only afew years’ difference between 
the ages of Mr. Peabody and President Woolsey, 
and the career of the one in schoiarship has been 
as brilliant and successful as that of the other 
in financial life. The head of the great scholar 
is high and narrow as compared with that of 
the banker. The intellectual faculties proper, 
those which are principally active in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, are in beautiful develop- 
ment. What ivory whiteness and polish of 
brow! How active and how vigorous is the 
look of the front brain! How admirably 
balanced are the perceptive and reflective facul- 
ties! Such a man is nota mere bibliopole ; he 
explores the annals of the past and unrolls the 
histories of dead republics, not to gratify an 
idle curiosity, but to arrive at great and per- 
petual social and political laws. 

Though President Woolsey reads six or seven 
languages, and can repeat nearly all the New 
Testament in the original tongue, he makes no 
vain show of his learning. It is simply the 
means to an end; and that end is the knowl- 
edge of what the wisest men in all ages and 
countries have said on the great social and 
civil questions that are as important now as 
they were in the day of Socrates, and about as 
well understood then as now. 

A prominent trait of President Woolsey is 
his modesty and the abhorrence he shows for 
all display, vanity, or adulation. His great 
acquisitions were made, not for fame, not for 
glory, not even in the hope of the mention of 
his fellow-men, but simply out of the inherent 
activity of the knowing faculties. It is as 
natural and as easy for him to acquire knowl- 
edge as for George Peabody to acquire property. 

Each in his way is a millionaire. One has 
hardly ever touched an enterprise that did not 
yield him large pecuniary returns. The other 
takes up a book in Greek, in Latin, in German, 
or even in Hebrew, Arabic, or Sanscrit, and if 
it has wisdom, intelligence, sagacity, or worth 
of any sort, he will be sure to glean it out, no 
matter how much, chaff may surround the 





grains of wheat, and the fact, the principle, or 
the aphorism will be stored away in the crowded 
cells of a memory which is never at fault. 

Few Americans of this generation have led 
a life so earnest, strenuous, and self-sacrificing 
as that of President Woolsey. 

Horace Mann was not more truly in earnest. 
The hereditary fortune of Mr. Woolsey was 
such as to place him above the necessity of 
labor. Yet he has been as constantly active 
and laborious as though his bread and the 
shelter of his family depended on his unre- 
mitting toil. How fine the pattern he thus 
gives for our young men of fortune! Born in 
the class whose talk is mostly of horses, guns, 
dogs, yachts, watering-places, and theaters, his 
whole life, boyhood, manhood, and riper years, 
have been given to nothing but truth, wisdom, 
humanity, and religion. A natural patrician 
by hereditary wealth, and a grandson of Presi- 
dent Dwight, the deepest theologian and the 
most brilliant man except Alexander Hamilton 
that lived in the Revolutionary times, he has 
not given himself a day of indulgence on these 
accounts, but devoted himself wholly to the 
deepest studies and one of the noblest lines of ac- 
tivity. In this way he has won for himself a po- 
sition among that small number, the inevitable 
leaders of the race, the finest thinkers and the 
ripest scholars of his time. When elected Pres- 
ident of Yale College in 1847, he refused to draw 
a salary for his services, simply remarking that 
his estate was such that he did not require an 
income from that source. Thus for twenty 
years he has given his time, Lis erudition, and 
his character to the cause of sound learning 
and liberal culture ; seeking no human rewards, 
nor any praise but the approbation of Him who 
said to the servant to whom He had given 
five talents: “ Well done, go0d and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

The lives of these men have been in wide 
contrast. One has lived among ledgers, in- 
voices, and reports of the exchange market; 
the other has been an earnest, sad-faced scholar, 
living in the past, a companion of the laureled 
dead, only too happy if he might behold “the 
bright face of Truth beaming upon him from 
the sacred air of still studies.” 

How different are the gifts which they bring 
to lay upon the altar of humanity! One con- 
tributes massy bags of gold, the fruits of well- 
earned financial success; the other gives the 
ripe conclusions of a lifetime devoted to the 
search for Truth. One ere¢ts the building, 





* Tuzopore Dwient Wootsrr, D.D., LL.D., was 
born in New York, October $1, 1801. He graduated from 
Yale College in 1820, studied theology at Princeton, 
and subsequently from 1823 to 1825 was a tutor in Yale 
College. In 1825 he was licensed to preach. In 1831 he 
was appointed professor of Greek 1n his alma mater, and 
in 1846 he was chosen president of that institution, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Day, who then retired. He has prepared 
several text-books for instruction in Greek, and also has 
printed various occasional seri.ons and addresses, 
besides frequently contributing to the quarterly period- 
icals, especially the ““ New Englan iver.” 
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purchases the books, and prepares the apparatus 
of a great school; the other becomes the in- 
forming spirit, the presiding intelligence of 
that school. One generously parts with a large 
share of his princely fortune; the other gives 
to education himself as a whole burnt-offering— 
himself with all his abilities and attainments— 
all the wealth of his love and the weight of his 
character. 

It is not for us, nor any human critic, to 
arbitrate between two such splendid characters. 
Each in his way is most noble. And the 
essence of the abounding worth and dignity in 
each of these men is not in the fact that each 
is in his line a millionaire, but in the fact that 
both alike are insensible to pleasure, indifferent 
to all merely physical enjoyments, emancipat- 
ed from the thralldom of earthly tastes and 
passions, and devote themselves wholly to the 
public weal. L. 


—— <b> oe 


WASTE. 


BY E. OLDCHILD. 


Scrence has searched out the economies of 
nature, and affirms that nothing is lost. She 
finds no wasted energies, but a conservation of 
power; and looking toward ultimate results, it 
may appear that by a correlation of unseen 
forces, all well-meant human endeavor, all holy 
aspiration, shall, finally, in some far-off and un- 
known future, avail something for good. But 
if we estimate life according to its immediate 
and visible uses, much seems wasted in misap- 
plied activity, and the souls that have inherited 
richly, often squander most. 

If some optimist should say that failures are 
not so many efforis thrown away but are need- 
ed warnings, it may be answered, that it is 
easy to get entangled in paradoxes. We all 
must deal in partial truths, and therefore be 
subject to self-contradiction. Although obser- 
vation testifies that examples, unless accompa- 
nied by outward pain or punishment, are more 
often followed than used as warnings, yet it 
can not be denied that the failures of which we 
are conscious, since they involve suffering of 
some sort, might serve to warn others if we 
lived more open lives, allowing our fellows 
to read that which might add to their wisdom 
as well as to their knowledge. 

As things are, it seems plain that our failures 
are, in most cases, a waste. They retard the 
slow advance of humanity, and cause suffering 
to the individual, and therefore deserve the 
gentle condemnation of help; but if we have 
thought it in the main an easy matter to give this 
help; if we have believed it always sufficient 
to love largely, independently of return, and 
thus loving, to go forth seeking to bring out the 
hidden good in others, we have soon grown sad- 
der and wiser. If we have sometimes drawn 
sweet sounds from chords that were silent be- 
fore, we have as often awakened discords. 
Doubtless we have found the law of help an in- 
exorable law of conditions and limitations. Of 
that outward help which consists in almsgiving 





and the like, I do not speak here; too many 
are restricted to other modes. 

As our finer perceptions develop, and we 
search the possibilities of life, we shall find no- 
where such capability of mutual help as in 
companionship of soul, in that spiritual rela- 
tion which rises above outward circumstance, 
and occasionally even dares to include some 
“not in our set.” But they who enter here 
must leave behind the grosser needs, therefore 
you will pass on, vain world. You will peer 
curiously at the communings of the blest, but 
you will go on with your eating and drinking 
and your money-making. You will send base 
thoughts to hover like harpies over the “ feast 
of souls,” but where “immortal hungers are 
stilled,” you will not sit down; to you it is a 
feast of Barmecide. 

Our inconsistencies of living and teaching 
fill the way with stumbling-blocks. Princi- 
ples should be vitally illustrated ; yet we who 
profess to believe in Christ, fail to work out the 
logical results of that belief. We who are 
commanded to be like Him, are as full of con- 
ventionalities and artificialities as if we had 
somewhere read that He observed the polite 
proprieties. Was there any saving clause in 
that new and best commandment, or is it only 
our modern paraphrase which reads, “ Love 
one another, provided it be convenient and 
politic, and seemeth good to Mrs. Grundy ?” 

“Oh, Consistency! thou art a jewel;”’ and 
we set thee in rare logic and goodly paradoxes, 
but wear thee on unfaithful hands, till, like the 
fabled stone of olden story, thy waning luster 
reveals our treachery to the very truth we feign 
to worship most. 

Love, companionship; we gather up the 
words, but too often waste their sacred mean- 
ings on mere outward association. We may 
pity others, may devote our lives to them, but 
neither in friendship nor in marriage can we 
truly and happily love those who do not rep- 
resent our favorite virtues, who do not largely 
realize our ideals; and our ideals are projec- 
tions of ourselves, or of what we might be un- 
der more favorable circumstances, for we can 
not conceive of what we do not know either 
experimentally or intuitionally. 

Companionship affords the most abundant 
help where there is both likeness and difference 
—difference in strength or power, and in the 
degree of development to which the faculties 
have attained, and likeness in primal condi- 
tions, in organic quality, which involves likeness 
in general tendencies, in all essentials, arid 
usually includes a capacity of being so modi- 
fied, each by the other, as to bring about a still 
further resemblaxce, and that oneness of spirit 
from which proceeds a power to bless the world. 

There is much glib talk of the oneness of hu- 
manity by some who do not take these things 
enough to heart, and we are grown so familiar 
with the idea of the “ colossal man” whose sha- 
dow fell across English orthodoxy, that we 
should hardly be surprised to meet him in tan- 
gible embodiment at the next street corner; 
but humanity is the product of individual 
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souls, and in so far as these factors are wrongly 
combined, the working out of the problem is 
delayed. 

Passing influences may leave their fleeting 
impression; but help, whether conveyed by 
words and other symbols, or by a silent effluence 
of soul, is genuine and saving, according to the 
possibility of mutual sympathy, and neither 
pity nor compassion nor the utmost good-will 
can supply this lack. 

“Lead us not into temptation,” is the best of 
all prayers; but they who choose friend or con- 
sort at the bidding of gold or social position, 
are tampering with powers of evil from which 
it may be in vain to ask deliverance. Alas! 
we are slow to see who come nearest to our 
souls, or having seen, are smitten with a sud- 
den blindness of worldly wisdom, and grope 
on alone, and wearily. It is fitting that fine- 
ness should ally itself to fineness, and coarse- 
ness to coarseness—similia similibus curantur. 
However great the wish to give, or the need to 
receive love, any intimate association of coarse 
and fine natures is likely to result in mutual 
misapprehension and injury. In the vital in- 
terchange of thought and converse, the flash of 
soul is more or less destructive to the finer be- 
ing, and seldom, if ever, of benefit to the 
coarser. Unfortunately, there is often between 
such the attraction of strength and weakness, 
but for proof of the disastrous results, we have 
only to note how 

“ Quick friendships have a sudden end,” 


and how young hearts crumble slowly into ru- 
ins. 

The essential equality is that of fineness, the 
harmonious difference; the natural attraction 
is that of strength and weakness, of positive 
and negative, the mode of manifestation being 
determined by the dominant faculties. It has 
been hastily said that the strong are coarse and 
the fine are weak; but Nature, in her generous 
moods, does now and then give to this poor 
world one who is strong, fine, pure; and if 
such a one should take unto himself, for life- 
companionship, another, less in power and will, 
but equally fine and pure, could any words re- 
veal the blessedness? It happens mostly oth- 
erwise; but the union that is not based on 
likeness in organic quality, and difference in 
power, is not fully sanctioned by God or Nature. 

If we would search out, and obey in all sim- 
plicity, the laweb our being, we should carry 
with us the powers of Nature; but, alas! we 
waste life in ignorance and resistance. 





Human DeveLormMent.—To how great a 
perfection the intellectual and moral nature of 
man is capable of being raised by cultivation 
it is difficult to conceive; the effects of early, 
continued, and systematic education of those 
children who are trained, for the sake of gain, 
to feats of strength and agility, justify, per- 
haps, the most sanguine views which it is pos- 
sible for a philosopher, a parent, or a guardian 





to form with respect to the improvement of 





lethe species.—Stewart’s Hlemenis. 
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THE PARIS BXPOSITION 
FROM A PHRENOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


BY JAMES BURNS. 


No matter where I came from, here I am, 
in the midst of the excitement and bustle 
of the world’s great show of 1867 aggregated 
in Paris. I am aware that many of the read- 
ers of the JournnaL have found their way 
to this great fashionable center of attraction ; 
but for the benefit of those who may not 
have had the opportunity, I shall submit a 
few remarks upon the subject which may 
be thought worthy of interest to those who 
make the mental constitution of mankind their 
special study. But in view of such a large 
subject, and the thousands of specimens that 
present themselves to the beholder, one is 
at a loss where to begin and where to end. 
Every country is so fruitful in those varied 
manifestations of the “ mind immortal,” that it 
might be an interesting theme to commence 
and discourse on the peculiarities of race and 
nationality from the first point of view that 
presents itself. This is, however, a matter 
which might be accomplished in New York 
itself, as individuals of all nationalities may be 
every day seen traversing your streets and 
mingling their peculiar dress and physiognomy 
with the more familiar visages and costumes of 


the natives. Of phrenological practitioners, | 


Paris and the “ Zxposition Universelle” are sin- 


gularly void and barren. I have hunted for | 


days endeavoring to discover a French phre- 
nologist, but hitherto entirely without success. 
French Phrenology seems to be entombed in 
the scarce and untrimmed volumes of Gall, 
Vimont, Broussais, and other celebrities of the 
last generation. A recent volume, by Dr. Castle 
(said to be an Englishman), entitled “ Phreno- 
logie Spiritualiste,” is the latest work I have 
met on the-subject. I have had the pleasure 
of coming in contact with several practitioners 
of the science from England. 
ELECTRICITY—GYMNASTICS. 

It would be rather beside our purpose if I 
furnished you with an account either of Paris 
or the Exhibition. The works of numerous 
travelers inform us on everything we want to 
know respecting the civilization of this age, 
and the newspapers have certainly been fruit- 
ful in their reports of the world’s fair of 1867. 
After diligent scrutiny in those departments 
where I expected to meet with objects of 
special interest to phrenologists, I have not been 
successful in discovering anything that is par- 
ticularly worthy of record. Collateral objects 
of interest will be found in the class devoted to 
medical and surgical apparatus. In this de- 
partment of artistic manufacture France stands 
unrivaled, Paris taking the lead in the manu- 
facture. The instruments for the application 
of electricity are not, perhaps, superior to those 
so extensively used with you in America, of 
which, I am sorry to say, I notice none on ex- 
hibition. The gymnastic apparatus is, how- 
ever, very extensive and well assorted. I have 
visited several gymnasiums in Paris; they are 








large, well ventilated, clean establishments, 
fitted up with the usual appliances of ladders, 
horizontal bars, vaulting horses, rope and hor- 
izontal ladders, immensely heavy clubs, iron 
dumb-bells, scepters, and a combined gymnastic 
machine, of French invention, by the aid of 
which a weight may be pulled up by a series 
of ropes so as to exercise the muscles in a great 
number of ways. We saw no indications of 
Dr. Lewis’ musical gymnastics being in use in 
the establishments, and the proprietors of such 
institutions had never heard of them when I 
mentioned the matter. 


MODES OF BATHING. 

In Paris, gymnasiums have baths in connec- 
tion, which are mostly in the form of a douche, 
shower, ascending douche, and spray bath; 
sometimes a steam-engine is used to pump the 
water so as to cause it to strike the bather with 
great force. This causes a genial glow in the 
skin. I had one the other morning; and though 
the water was as cold as water well can be dur- 
ing the hot summer weather, yet the drops came 
in contact with my body so minutely subdivided 
and with such force that the friction put me in 
a positive glow. Don’t laugh, facetious reader, 
and by stretching the matter suppose that the 
continuation of this cold shower bath would 
have brought me into a state of perspiration so 
as to require a cold plunge to cool ‘me down. 
Yet [ have to attest that this means of applying 
water is a sovereign remedy for that tendency 
to congestion which follows cold bathing in 
many cases. The bather has a gutta percha 
cap put on his head. He is then subjected to 
a forcible shower bath where there is not a 
great volume of water, but it is projected against 
the surface of the body with great force. While 
this shower is acting upon the shoulders and 
back, the attendant with a flexible tube projects 
a forcible stream against the lower limbs. The 
next item of treatment is the ascending douche, 
then a shower bath from perforated pipes 
which go round in circles, extending from the 
bather’s ankles up to his neck, and in the center 
of which he stands while the water rushes on 
him from all sides. This last is the most pow- 
erful and chilling of the series, and those who 
have light muscles and poor circulation had 
better dispense with it. The bather is then 
covered with a clean sheet, the outside of which 
is vigorously rubbed by an attendant. The 
effect of the whole process is of the most ex- 
hilarating and invigorating nature, enabling 
the bather to stand one of these broiling hot 
days with ease and convenience. In the ex- 
hibition is shown a variety of these hydropathic 
bathing apparatus, which indicate the great 
popularity which hydro-therapy has assumed 
in Paris and other French cities. In fact, Paris 
abounds with baths. They are in almost every 
street in some parts of the city ; and sometimes 
there are several in one street. On the Seine 
there are quite a number of bathing establish- 
ments, affording swimming baths for men and 
for women, connected with which are schools of 
natation. They are built on the river,so that the 
bathers literally bathe in the river, but are pro- 





—s 
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tected by the bath, which allows the wa‘er in- 
gress and egress, but prevents the natator from 
being carried away by the tide. One object 
connected with bathing is worthy of special 
notice. A serics of bath belts for invalids and 
children enable the sick to receive the benefits 
of a bath by being supported in a recumbent 
position by these belts. An apparatus is also 
adapted for children in the form of a chair, by 
which they may be suspended in the bath and 
amuse themselves with little buckets which 
hang from a pulley above them. 


MANTKINS—DISSECTIONS. 

In the American department, hospital appa- 
ratus for the army is exhibited. Near by is Dr. 
Auzoux’s collection of anatomical models, ex- 
citing great interest. A demonstrator is in at- 
tendance, who, with his assistants, dissects the 
figures and lectures upon them to the spec- 
tators. His highest-priced figure of the human 
body costs 3,000 francs. By it the human or- 
ganism may be most minutely dissected. He 
has also an elaborate preparation exhibiting the 
structure and physiology of the brain. The 
sensory track is seen to pass through the me- 
dulla oblongata and spread itself throughout 
the surface of the brain, from which emerges 
the motor fibers conveying the behests of the 
mind to the various parts of the nervous system. 
When the model is complete, it exhibits the ap- 
pearance of the brain and its appendages in 
their normal_condition on a large scale. The 
dissection, as it goes on, exhibits the appear- 
ance of the brain in a great variety of aspects. 
By taking off one piece, a particular section 
may be observed, as if a slice were taken off at 
random, in the manner pursued by the old 
anatomists, before Gall and Spurzheim pointed 
out the true mode of dissecting the brain. 
Other portions may be removed so as to give 
the observer a general section of the interior— 
showing the position and relations of the cor- 
pus callosum, commissures, ventricles, shalami, 
quadrigeminal bodies and other parts, that can 
only be indefinitely represented in an engray- 
ing or diagram. It is very remarkable to ob- 
serve with what delicacy and perfection the 
bundles of nerve fibers can be simulated, and 
what a vivid idea is impressed upon the mind 
of the natural appearance and functions of 
those most recondite portions of the human 
anatomy! This collection contains a great va- 
riety of models of men, eggs, eyes, ears, the 
gorilla, the horse, botanical specimens, and, in 
fact, all branches of natural history. We no- 
tice some finely prepared skulls; but nothing 
particularly illustrative of phrenological science 
with the exception of this dissecting model of 
the brain, which is, certainly, a most interest- 
ing object. Prince Oscar, of Sweden. ex- 
hibits gymnastic apparatus on Ling’s system. 
Spain produces electro-therapeutic apparatus, 
artificial limbs, gymnastic apparatus, and a 
curious lay figure, life size, with all the articu- 
lations and capable of all attitudes and move- 
ments which the living subject is endowed ~vith. 
It is one of the greatest curiosities of the ex- 
hibition. In a continental department a ;;reat 
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curiosity is presented by specimens of embalm- 
ed bodies, and parts of bodies, in a glass case. 
The trunk of a female is shown, the tone of the 
skin being nearly as natural in appearance as 
in life. There are also dissections of the fosse 
of the face, with parts of the brain and nerves 
issuing therefrom. There are, also, prepara- 
tions of the stomach, duodenum, intestines, 
and various other portions of the viscera ; they 
present the natural outlines as in life; but the 
color is changed by the process of preservation. 


ETHNOLOGY—THE RACES. 

In an adjoining department are a series of 
heads representing ethnological divisions of 
the human race. One side of the model is 
scalped, showing the thickness of the integu- 
ments, while the other side of the head is in its 
natural shape. The models are well executed, 
and strikingly illustrate the peculiarities of the 
groups of the human family which they are in- 
tended to portray. The Ethnographical Society 
of France occupies a small cottage in the gar- 
dens, almost entirely with ethnographical col- 
lections of types of the various tribes of human- 
ity. This is supplemented by other collections, 
and by sculpturing and modelings, so as to make 
it a very interesting, instructive, and complete 
exhibition. Such illustrations, being photo- 
graphed from nature, are, of course, remarkably 
authentic; and it would be a boon to all stu- 
dents of anthropology to have such a series of 
photographs engraved and published with de- 
scriptive letter press. I may add that such a 
work is, at present, in course of issue, in month- 
ly parts, by the eminent publishing house of 
Routledge & Co., of London and New York, 
entitled the Natural History of Man; the first 
five numbers are issued, and devoted almost 
exclusively to the description of the native 
tribes of South Africa. It is profusely illustra- 
ted. The plates do not only figure the individ- 


_ ual appearance of the natives, but illustrative 


engravings are given to exhibit their agricultu- 
ral, manufacturing, social, and national char- 
acteristics. 

THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 

One feature of great interest which the ex- 
hibition presents to the phrenological stu- 
dent is the picture galleries, which are replete 
with the best productions of all countries 
where art has been cultivated in any high de- 
gree. France supplies an immense extent of 
painted canvas. Britain has also contribut- 
ed her share. America is in an adjoining de- 
partment, and the works on exhibition, though 
not numerous, are exceedingly choice—both as 
regards the high class tone of the subjects 
and manner of execution. Many of the old- 
world people are astonished to think that such 
& young country as America should figure so 
highly in art alongside of old nationalities who 
have had schools of painting in existence dur- 
ing the last three or four centuries. It is quite 
curious to remark the moral tone of the paint- 
ings furnished by the above countries, En- 
gland presents in her art, as they are exhibited, 
a preponderance of specimens illustrative of 
moral and domestic scenes—having a quiet, 





homelike, subduing influence upon the mind. 
Scotch artists appear more advantageous in 
bold specimens of natural scenery, broad hu- 
mor and studies illustrative of historical scenes, 
all mingled with illustrations of the sentiment 
which we have noticed as being characteristic 
of the English artists. The American section 
contains some grand pieces of natural scenery ; 
for where is to be found more gigantic speci- 
mens of nature’s wonderful productions than in 
the great continent of the West? There is also 
a high idealistic tone noticeable in many of the 
American works which it is difficult to de- 
scribe—an approach to spiritual symbolism, 
which seems to carry the mind of the spectator 
away from the scenes around up into a sphere of 
consciousness far in advance of every-day ex- 
perience. Other nations follow their peculiar 
circumstances. Italy is rich in religious and 
Scriptural scenes; Austria in battle and histor- 
ical subjects, some of them of immense size and 
wonderful execution—dark shades of color 
being most prominent. Prussia and Russia 
speak the language of their geographical situa- 
tion and moral and literary characteristics. 
They are particularly rich in portraits and 
scenes descriptive of great historical incidents. 
Here we witness the struggles and triumph of 
the Reformation depicted on immense tableaux 
that speak the language of the times in words 
of immortal merit. 

Passing on to France, the lighter colors are 
more in use. Nude figures and beautiful out- 
lines of the human form are here introduced. 
The esthetic part of human nature is liber- 
ally portrayed; while glory and national 
achievements, both military and diplomatic, 
are largely represented. Spain is not behind- 
hand in this group, and is particularly charac- 
teristic. Belgium and the Low Countries bring 
forward their peculiar style of art, often illus- 
trative of deep meaning and power of concep- 
tion. In fact, a few pictures in this depart- 
ment convey to the mind an immense area of 
European history. But as art is the reflex of 
nature, we find glorious glimpses of the human 
peeping out most refreshingly in every section 
of this elaborate collection. All forms and 
combinations of the primitive powers of the 
mind—all temperaments and natural disposi- 
tions—all educational biases, national, indi- 
vidual, or circumstantial, are limned with a 
piquancy that is highly gratifying and never 
to be forgotten, How faithfully are the great 
artists of mankind led to a correct appreciation 
of the great truths of phrenological and col- 
lateral sciences in depicting the passions, pred- 
ilections, and other phenomena of human 
existence! How carefully they describe the 
contour of the skull, the form of the face, the 
expression of the countenance, the quality, 
color, and deposition of the hair, the perfection 
and details of the limbs, the proportions of 
temperaments, all in harmony with the natural 
attitude and habit, including dress.and orna- 
ments. Truly art is in harmony with science, 
or she belies her sacred mission. All efforts of 
the human mind seem to point in one determi- 





nate direction, and by harmonizing these sec- 
tional forms of mental action, known by the 
names of science or morals, etc., we arrive at a 
glorious unity worthy of the Almighty Mind 
who willed it into existence. But we must 
not forget the portraits which this unrivaled 
display of paintings contains. 
PORTRAITS—CHARACTERS. 

The student of history, who, by the aid of 
Phrenology, more correctly understands what 
he reads, has a glorious banquet presented to 
him in the number of portraits of historical 
personages of all countries that are here 
gathered together. How interesting it is, for 
example, to behold under a variety of aspects 
the portrait of that martyr of freedom and 
duty, Abraham Lincoln! a little crowd is 
constantly in contemplation of these specimens 
of art which represent his person. And so of 
the famed of all countries, whether their re- 
nown has originated in worthy or unworthy 
acts. The sculpture is also worthy of notice; 

many specimens of humanity are here faith: 
— veers by the hand of the sculptor. 
ots, warriors, despots, etc., mingle 
deve ous forms together, in which their 
characters ot habits of th t and action 
are unmistakably outlined. pare Fred- 
erika Bremer with Auguste Comte, and the 
contrast in organization is as great as the 
contrast between their mental productions. 
Again, ¢ , compare the organization of Garibaldi 
me Other modern warriors who shed 
the blood of thousands for material dize- 
ment and the absorption of nationalities. The 
ideal subjects also exhibit the same class of 
truths. e gladiator, the shepherd, the musi- 
cian, the Range f boy, the 
the warrior, all have chiseled in th 
the organic ‘peculiarities required by the an 
acters they are made to assume. I have taken 
notes of the developments of several busts of 
noted personages which I have met with, and 
at some future time, if your space will permit, 
I shall be glad to furnish you with the “ietails 
of them. There are six busts of Napoleon the 
First, extending over the greater part of his iife. 
Near these are several correct busts of Napoleon 
the Third. 

It is an interesting study to notice the pecu- 
liar Pa which thought and action make 
in transforming the material organism in the 
course of a series of years, and these are 
strikingly evidenced in the busts of the first 
Napoleon. The a between him and 
that of his imperial ew is curiously sug- 
gestive of the Peiely dif — policy whic which the 
two emperors have assumed. 


CONCLUSION, 


This subject is a large one, and adapted to a 
eur Zhe agen Having had such a 
gossip, our “peaders will perhaps 
ar me if e a walk around the outer 
circle and notice the peculiarities of national 
organization and costume, as observed in the 
waiters who dispense the various kinds of 
comestibles- supp — at the cafes and restau- 
rants the different countries 
represented at e exhibition. this hot 
weather one may almost be exc if th 
stop at the —o “7 soda water penta = 
regale themselves by sucking a 
e through two straws which the negro 
boy, who serves it, assures us are not used 
a second time. This peculiar pat of i imbibi- 
Sauk: coun “oho, a cwuhoutie "MMM 
British who, in weet fluids, 
fissure: ee oe 
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Our Social Relations. 


wen 
Domestic happiness, thou only bile 

Of pavadive that bas survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtua In thine arme 

She smilies, apes ing as la truth she ts, 

Heav'n-born, aud destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 








UNMARRIED WOMEN. 
THEIR PLACE IN SOCIETY. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


THERE are too many old maids by half in 
the world! 

Not, perhaps, for the comfort of those in- 
dividuals (and their name is legion) who like 
some meek and ever-ready pair of shoulders 
upon which to lay the burden of “ do this” and 
“do that” and “don’t forget the other thing.” 
Makewrights and scape-goats have their uses. 
Society composed merely of men and their 
wives without these “ ancients” would be not 
unlike an ill-packed trunk ; there would be rat- 
tling and shaking and breakages innumerable. 
Old maids are needed to “ pack .in ;” to fill up 
the interstices, and steady the uncertain, and 
support the weak! But there is no kind of 
danger of the race of old maids becoming ex- 
tinct, as long as the world wags on in its usual 
style, and the sun rises and sets after its ac- 
customed routine! 

How is it with the old bachelors? Well, 
they are somehow regarded with gleomy re- 





spect, outre and semi-barbarous though they | 


may have become. 
of neglect! They might have been married 
had they chosen to say the word to some ex- 
pectant young lady! But an old maid—that’s 
quite another matter. She can’t help herself— 
she is the victim of untoward circumstances. 
People look at her as they might regard a piece 
of unsalable calico left over the season on the 
merchant's back shelves, or a picture that 
hangs unsolicited on the artist’s hands. It is 
the general impression tat she is very much to 
be pitied—that she has tried her best, angling 
in the brook of life for the shy fish called 
“ husband,” but without success. 

Now, what is she to do? Womanly delicacy 
forbids her to snap her finger in the face of 
this obtrusively pitying world and silence its 
whispers by the bold assertion: It’s no such 
thing. I have had opportunities to be married, 
and I am an old maid by my own choice and 
election!” And if she did face up the world 
in this sort of manner, the world wouldn’t be- 
lieve her. 

It is very hard to be misjudged, and the old 
maid has more generally to drink this bitter 
cup to the dregs! 

“Itis such a pity Mary Such-a-one has never 
married—she would have made such a nice 
wife!” How often we hear that expression, 
and how it must aggravate the single sister- 
hood! “Such a nice wife for somebody—such 
a useful household machine; such a willing 
drudge!” And what does the old maid her- 
self think about it? Dves she regret that she 
hasn’t been led, an vrange-blossom decked 
lamb, to the sacrificial altar of matrimony ? 


They are not the victims | 





Or does she fall back contentedly upon her 
corps de reserve of green tea, worsted work, and 
mint drops, thanking her benign stars that she 
has never been inveigled into that bondage 
wherefrom there is‘no escape save by death 
or divoree ? 

After all, there is a good deal to be said in 
favor of the life of an old maid. 

She is independent, firstly, to begin with. 
No number of Fourths of July could convey 
the full adequate idea of her entire liberty of 
speech, motion, and thought. If she wants to 
go anywhere, to the North Pole for instance, 
or Van Diemen’s Land, she has nothing to do 
but to pack up and go. Nobody’s permission is 
to be meekly asked, nobody’s countenance to 
be furtively studied. If she likes her break- 
fast at four o’clock in the afternoon, she orders it 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, and eats it like 
one of the Signers of the Declaration! If by 
any chance she gets out of temper, there are 
no sharp angles of any one else’s temper to 
strike wordy fire! She is self-reliant, self- 
sufficient, self-contained. 

She is held responsible for nobody else’s 
backslidings. If some poor, over-burdened 
wretch blows out his brains, or still worse, runs 
off to Australia with his debts unpaid, and his 
character riddled through and through like a 
sieve, there is nobody to roll their eyes at her 
and murmur reproachfully, “ Ah, if his wife 
had been a different women, that never would 
have happened!” If Jones fails, she is not 
Mrs. Jones to be overwhelmed with the torrent 
of blame that should rightfully be adjudged to 
Jones’ unlucky fondness for faro and cham- 
pagne | 

She may be like a solitary oyster in its shell; 
but has not the life of an oyster some advan- 
tages? Oysters are placid, calm, unruffied by 
the high and low tides of life! Who would 
not rather be an oyster than a sensitive plant? 

But we are speaking now of the old maid 
who is an old maid simply through her own 
choice and preference—the comfortable, cosy 
old maid with money enough to live on, com- 
mon sense enough to enjoy her freedom, and 
ingenuity enough to amuse herself without the 
aid of masculine society! How is it about 
other old maids? 

“There never yet was a woman so ugly or 
unattractive but that some time in the course 
of her life she received at least one offer.” 

This is a statement frequently and confidently 
made, but nevertheless quite untrue. There 
are women in the world who pass through ex- 
istence unsought and unwooed. There are 
women, and more than a few, too, who are 
made to feel most bitterly and uncompromis- 
ingly that se are superfluities in the world! 

ney are educated “to be mammas;” they 
dress, dance, and attend fancy fairs “to be 
married ;” they smile and play croquet, and 
sit up late at nights “to be married ;” and, 
finally, the autumnal shadows of the “ thirties” 
steal athwart their lives, and they are not mar- 
ried after all. Nobody denies that they are 
“nice girls;” they are neither humpbacked, 
pock-marked, nor outwardly deformed, and 
yet somehow the commodity does not seem to 
marketable. They cling to the outskirts of 
that debatable land which is neither girlhood 





nor ancientry, as long as possible; they treasure 
the fading trophies of their youth, and finally, 
when the line is irrevocably drawn, and the 
little girls of their- day, succeeding to the 
throne of bellehood, look at them askance, and 
speak of them in audible whispers as “ old 
maids,” they still hope and trust on, believing 
in the truth ef Milton’s line— 


“ They also serve, who only stand and wait !"" 


Would it were so for the sake of the old 
maids, 

And then, what a second-rate place they are 
compelled to occupy in existence. For most 
of them—say seven eighths on an average— 
having no settled homes nor incomes of their 
own, are obliged, perforce, to become the 
tolerated appendages of other families. Alas! 
how much less are the legitimate and author- 
ized paupers of a charitable institution to be 
pitied than these pallid, delicately nurtured 

aupers of polite society, who eat the bitter 
ent of dependence, and try to persuade 
themselves that it is cake | 

How isit done? Perhaps a married brother 
offers them a home in a grudging sort of way, 
as if he were throwing a bone to a dog; per- 
haps a sister, who finds the cares of her family 
too burdensome for her unassisted shoulders, 
takes her in lieu of upper nurse or superior 
servant, “ to make herself generally useful !” 

If we wanted to enter an insane asylum 
within the year, we should take a situation 
somewhere “to make ourselves generally use- 
ful.” Wash, scrub, go out to house-cleaning by 
the day, white-wash, do anything in the world 
rather than try to “make yourself generall 
useful.” The sphere is altogether too general. 
Never, until you have been hunted into your 
grave, will people be satisfied that you have 
made yourself “ useful” enough. 

And soends all spice and sparkle of individu- 
ality in life, as far as the old maid is concerned. 
Thenceforward she is only a convenience to 
others—a faint reflection of stronger, happier 
presences. She sews on buttons; she mends 
zig-zag rents; she sits up with sick children ; 
she scolds servants, per special instruction ; 
she checks off washing bills; she runs after 
people, picking up things, shutting doors, 
dusting tables, and setting cushions straight ; 
she is con there, and everywhere in one and 
the same moment. 

And when, at night, stealing away from the 
social circle in which she feels too acutely that 
her presence is scarcely missed, she creeps, 
tired and heartsick, to her rest, she has the 
satisfaction of knowing that everybody thinks 
“she might have done a little more!” 

Is this what the heavenly Arbiter intended 
a woman’s life should be, when he filled her 
nature with loving instincts and aspirations, 
which a solitary life can never fulfill? 

When a bone gets out of place, there are 
surgeons to set it, and cunningly devised in- 
struments to coax it back where it should be; 
but when human creatures get so wofully and 
piteously out of place, where is the chirurgeon 
that can contrjye -to re-set them? Even the 
Good Physician who watches over us all, ex- 
tends no perceptibly aiding hand in this ex- 
tremity. It is his will that we should all work 
out our own salvation, and even so must it be. 

But we come back to the original text of our 
brief discourse. Why do we have old maids 
at all? That is the question. Not all the leap 
years in the nineteenth century—no, nor the 
ninety-ninth either—will do the matter any 
good, while deep on the very substratum lie 
social misapprehensions and mistakes that 
must be uprooted and reformed. 

Queen Elizabeth was an old maid; but why, 
nobody on earth knows. What an meyn 
book somebody might make about the 10) 
Maid’s history, if he could pa tell us circum- 
stantially and accurately “ how it all happened.” 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


BY JOHN NEAL, 


ARE not most ot us greatly mistaking our 
way through this world, whether preparing for 
the next, or not? We are adventurous, it may 
be; hopeful, industrious, ambitious, and often- 
times self-denying and self-sacrificing, to such 
a degree as to astonish our neighbors. And so 
are they. If we look about, we find the great 
majority of mankind busy with a like purpose, 
though in a different way, while here and there 
one may be met with who looks upon life with 
other eyes, and instead of “ presuming to be 
ambitious,” to govern others, or to be talked 
about in the newspapers, or to be known for 
great wealth, or astonishing enterprise, or ex- 
travagant living, holds on his way with a calm, 
hopeful, trusting, untroubled spirit; satisfied 
that he will be taken care of, if he will only 
try to take care of himself, and provide for 
those who are dependent upon him, in a rea- 
sonable way. 

How many there are about us who are in- 
terested only in what concerns themselves—in 
their own business—their own families—their 
own health—and their own purposes! And 
how many who boast of this! claiming to be 
neither busy-bodies, nor eavesdroppers, nor in- 
termeddlers, and minding their own business 
so effectually, that war, pestilence, and famine, 
earthquake and revolution, are all unheeded, 
with every form of trial or calamity, so long 
as they and theirs are comfortable. 

Can this be what we were made for? Are 
we not, by the very constitution of our nature, 
by the very laws of our being, forbidden to se- 
gregate ourselves from our fellow-men? Are 
we not intended to share in the sorrows and 
joys of others; and of others, too, beyond the 
walls of our own habitation, or neighborhood, 
or country? In other words, instead of mind- 
ing our own business altogether, are we not 
impelled, nay, commanded, to intermeddle 
with the business of others, if thereby we can 
promote their welfare?—to “look upon the 
things of others,” as well as upon our own 
things? Else, why are we endowed with so 
many and such ever-active social faculties ? 
Why, with such unappeasable desires toward 
companionship? and why, when our sympa- 
thies begin to cool off, and the frost of age to 
gather along the avenues of sensation, and we 
go less and less into the world, and cast off, 
or neglect, or forget one after another of the 
companions and associates of our earlier time, 
why do we withdraw from the sunshine and 
bustle of life into the loneliness and shadow of 
old age with such unwillingness? why are we 
so often troubled with misgiving and self-re- 
proach ? 

The fact is, that although we are endowed— 
all of us—with a certain number of capabili- 
ties and faculties, all of which are essentially so- 
cial, making us mutually dependent, while no 
one of the whole is of itself wnsocial or un- 
sympathetic, though it may be seifish—we are 
ignorant of their functions, and unless we take 





up Phrenology as a new manifestation of the 
religious element, and try not only to under- 
stand, but to obey, the laws of our heavenly 
Father, as they are tnere revealed to us, we 
shall die in our ignorance; nay, more—we 
shall die in our sins; being unacquainted with 
ourselves, and liable to go astray continually in 
the pursuit of happiness, both here and here- 
after. 

The momenta man is ready to acknowledge, 
even to himself, that he takes no interest in 
others, he may be sure that he is going to his own 
funeral, whatever may be his age. He can not 
hope to live out half his remaining days; for 
sympathy is the wine of life—nay, life itself; 
and he who wearies of companionship, and 
withdraws into himself, and refuses to go into 
company, or to visit his neighbors in a sociable 
way, and sees the shadow of an old friend van- 
ish from his path forever, without any damp- 
ening of the lashes or a word of prayer, is al- 


ready dying by inches. The blue mold is gath- . 


ering on his heart, though he may be sitting 
in the high places of power; and the world 
may be busy with his name, as a philanthro- 
pist, or statesman, or soldier, as a millionaire, 
an orator, a man of science, a poet or an author. 

What shall such a man do, being unacquaint- 
ed with Phrenology? Let him bestir himself 
—let him begin to busy himself with other 
men’s affairs. Let him not only “ visit the fa- 
therless and the widow,” and “ keep himself un- 
spotted from the world,” but let him try to get 
acquainted with himself and with his next-door 
neighbors, to become interested in whatever 
concerns them and theirs, to watch children at 
play, and the sunshine Itself, when it shimmers 
along the turbid waters of life. 

What! shall a man be satisfied with making 
money in this world—or even reputation—and 
neglect the sensibilities, the godlike sensibili- 
ties and capabilities of his nature, and hope to 
be forgiven? Shall he grow old in his dark- 
ened office, like an overgrown bloated spider 
in the midst of a web that overspreads the 
whole community, and hope to persuade him- 
self, when he comes to die, that he has lived 
to any good purpose? Howcan he? What 
has he been doing for others ?—nay, for himself, 
while burying most of his talents in a napkin, 
and employing only the few? How shall he 
answer for the abuse of so high a trust when 
called to his reckoning ? 


Hath God given him a heart—a conscience 
—understanding, and the gift of speech, only 
to be employed upon himself? All the social 
propensities are strengthening and cheerful in 
their operation. They who are pleasantly em- 
ployed outlast their companions, who are al- 
ways at work in a dreary*way, or always idle. 
Just like all the painters and poets who, in 
laboring for others, as well as for themselves, 
have buried whole generations of pretenders. 
Titian and Dante are but archetypes of what 
devoted men should be, in their self-seeking. 

There are those who think it undignified to 
trifle in this world, as if we should be capable 
of trifling, were not trifling.sometimes to be 





~~ 


encouraged. No greater mistake, so far as our 
social relations are concerned—and they make 
up, after all, the substance of life—can there be 
than that of supposing it unworthy of a great 
mind, or of a serious mind, to make itself agree- 
able, even by trifling or pleasantry. Sour-tem- 
pered men feed on themselves; and they who 
can not laugh, and laugh heartily, too, at down- 
right nonsense on a proper occasion, have no 
business here. 

When the great Sully came upon his royal 
master by surprise, and found him down on all- 
fours, galloping round the chamber with the 
litde Dauphin on his back, and was told to 
wait until he was himself a father, before he - 
made up his mind upon that subject, while his 
Majesty gave the boy another turn round the 
room, he was learning a lesson for life, worth 
more to him perhaps, and to others also, than 
many a negotiation which had set all Europe 
in a blaze. 

The French understand these things better 
than we do. They are not afraid to be happy. 
The profoundest mathematicians—the great 
surgeons, chemists, naturalists, anatomists, and 
draughtsmen—and they are among the great- 
est the world has ever produced—are never 
out of place in fashionable society, and Cuvier 
and Laplace and Legendre, and other Acade- 
micians, the leading minds of their day and au- 
thorities with all the world from their day to 
ours, were never ashamed to appear in pumps 
and tights, with a chapeau bras under the arm, 
in the crowded assemblies of highest fashion ; 
sharing in the prattle, and as ready with their 
agreeable nonsense, or persiflage, there, as with 
their demonstrations in the lecture-room or the 
Academy, or the Forum. And this it is to live. 
These men understood what their facultics 
were given to them for; and each was. con- 
stantly encouraged to seek its appropriate nu- 
triment. Hence were these men not only phi- 
losophers, but men of the world—welcome 
everywhere, and everywhere at home. Yet the 
French are frivolous, we are told—given to gos- 
sip and tittle-tattle. Frivolous /—men of the 
largest erudition—of the most astonishing pa- 
tience—and among the most laborious inquir- 
ers after truth, and at the very head of the pro- 
foundest thinkers—frivolous, forsooth, because 
they enjoy a little nonsense now and then, or a 
whirl in the dance, after their heads have whi- 
tened. No! not frivolous are such men—but 
philosophers and sages, who know how to en- 
joy life—in other words, who understand what 
is meant by social relationship. 

Such things never happen with us, nor with 
our breed. We are too dignified by half. The 
only man I ever knew, in England, who was 
at the same time a man of science, and a man 
of the world, was Sir Humphrey Davy, and he 
passed for a coxcomb in the drawing-room, be- 
cause, being altogether alone, and with nobody 
to keep him in countenance, when he felt in- 
clined to play the fine gentleman, and sink the 
shop, but Sir Thomas Lawrence, he never 
seemed to be altogether at ease. And we 
Americans are constantly transgressing in the 
same way. 
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That we are by nature social beings, may be | thusiasm and vague hope, who affects to de- 


seen by the habits of children. A healthy child 
can not bear to be left alone; and the voices 
of other children outside, or the glimmering 
phantasmagoria of the street reflected on the 
wall, or in a mirror, will drive him half crazy. 
And why? Because the social instincts are 
beginning to flower. And even the most self- 
ish child becomes unselfish, in his anxiety for a 
companion. How few among men are capable 
of going apart from their fellows to gloat over 
a picture, or to enjoy a glass of wine, or a can- 
vas-back, by themselves! They need compan- 
ionship, and it requires the hardships of a long 
service to the world—of a long disheartening 
apprenticeship, indeed, to overcome the in- 
stincts of youth, and make us uncompanionable, 
and selfish and short-sighted. 

We encourage self-respect. We discourage 
self-esteem. And why? Because we do not 
understand, I will not say Phrenology—but be- 
cause we do not understand ourselves. And so 
with most of the social affections—the sweet- 
eners of life, our comforters and our hope un- 
der all the trials and sorrows of life—what 
know we of them as a people ? as a money-mak- 
ing, thrifty, ambitious people, who go through 
life, determined to be talked about, and remem- 
bered after death for something, it matters lit- 
tle what—fast horses or a full treasury—for 
having made a noise in the newspapers, or on 
‘change, or for “ cutting up fat.” 

Why do we not ask ourselves what these 
many faculties are given us for, if they are 
never to be exercised, cultivated, and strength- 
ened? Are they not always, if rightly em- 
ployed, avenues of pleasure, as much as our 
bodily senses? and are we not abusing a high 
and holy trust, if we fail to exercise them? 
But even with our bodily senses, it is pretty 
much the same. 

We have eyes, but we see not. God’s won- 
ders are all about us, but we neither look up to 
the great and glorious heavens, and watch the 
changes there, nur heed the silent and awful 
presence of great mountains, nor look abroad 
over the sea, unless we have something at 
stake. We have ears, but we hear not. The 
harmonies of the universe are within us and 
about us forever, but we hear only the dinner- 
bell, or the chink of gold, or the rustling of 
7.80's, “The heart is like the sky,” says Byron. 

“ The heart is like the sky—a part of Heaven ! 
And changes night and day too, like the sky. 
Now o'er it clouds and thunder must be driven, 
And darkness and destruction, as on high.” 


And he found it so, poor fellow! But Byron 
was but one of millions who have gone through 
the world, and out of the world, without know- 
ing what the heart was made for—as a home 
for the social affections, for household joys, and 
everlasting companionship. Rightly under- 
stood, the changes he would complain of are 
but the signs of vitality ; and the very “ clouds 
and thunder” but purifiers of the upper atmo- 
sphere, and the “darkness and destruction,” 
just what we must go through with, before we 
understand ourselves. 

Here is a young man at my elbow full of en- 


' spise public opinion—to have no need of sym- 
pathy—to take no interest in the welfare of 
others out of his own family, and to be what 
he calls thoroughly independent, and above de- 
siring the help of others. The simpleton !|—if 
he knew how dependent we all are upon oth- 
ers, even the strongest upon the feeblest, and 
the wisest upon the simple, he would soon feel 
the necessity of making friends, instead of ene- 
mies, at every step in life, and before long set a 
just value upon the opinion of others. But 
just now, having a large share of self-esteem, 
with little caution, and just enough love of ap- 
probation to make him feel uneasy when he is 
overlooked or misunderstood, though he will do 
nothing to.conciliate or soothe, and if appear- 
ances are against him, will not condescend to 
explain himself to his best friend, upon the 
ground that friends would not require ex- 
planation, for what are friends good for if 
they must be satisfied, as others are, upon 
every questionable point that arises ?—he-will 
probably go on belying himself and his own 
nature, and passing for a self-sufficient, heart- 
less coxcomb, when, if the truth were known, 
and he would but cultivate the social relations, 
and learn to care for others without neglecting 
himself, he would be one of the most popular, 
and in time one of the most prosperous young 
men I know of. But will he? God only 
knows. There are so many about us, who go 
on through life with their senses sealed, having 
their eyes fastened upon one object only, and 
their ears open to but one song—that of the 
siren they are following headlong into the deep 
sea, that Iam almost frightened when I think 
of what may happen even to him, with his fine 
talents, and gencrous temper, and ‘large heart- 
edness, if he do not wake up and bestir himself, 
before it is forever too late. 


And there—just over the way—is another 
sad example of what may follow a long neg- 
lect of our social duties, growing out of our so- 
cial relations—a man who has not yet passed 
the meridian of a well-appointed active life, and 
who might be comparatively a young man, if 
he would but keep his heart young—for it is 
our own fault if we grow old without sickness 
—begins to feel no interest in anything here 
but money, whist, and the chanées, however 
remote or contingent, of his occupying a post 
he is never likely to reach. He has long es- 
chewed most of the duties and all the forms of 
social relationship, and is therefore—it can not 
be otherwise, though he may not be willing to 
acknowledge it even to himself—-a most unhappy 
man. Linked to others by the delicate bonds 
of human sympathy—sorrowing unaffectedly 
with others, and the more the better, as others 
have sorrowed witlf him in his trials and afflic- 
tions—he might be at this hour one of the hap. 
piest men living, a comfort and a blessing to 
thousands, exceedingly popular, with a rea- 
sonable prospect of a long life before him, and 
a life, too, of great usefulness. But no; feel- 
ing so little interest in others, whom he has 
known all his life, and to whom he is largely 
indebted for the encouragement and help which 








have made him what he is, that if he were 
questioned to-day, he could hardly tell you 
whether they were alive or dead, he. will go 
down to the grave with the reputation of hay- 
ing no more heart than a grindstone. 

And why? Because the man has always 
been sufficient for himself. Not having under- 
stood the sanctities of our social relations, he 
has gone along, with his whist-playing, and po- 
litical manceuvers, till his heart is ossified, and 
the currents of natural affection for man in the 
aggregate have been turned back and chilled 
at the source. 

Now, he can not afford this; nor can any 
other man, or woman, that lives. We are put 
here, not only to be happy ourselves, but to 
make others happy. To this end we are made, 
not independent, but inter-dependent, and are 
endowed with appetites and inclinations to 
bring us together, and to keep us together, and 
God has provided the proper aliment and the 
proper stimulus for such appetites and inclina- 
tions ; and we might as well stop our ears and 
employ only our eyes—or shut our eyes and 
trust only to the sense of touch—and seal up our 
other senses, under pretense of pursuing the 
single object of our life with more steadfast- 
ness, as to grow old in our offices, or laborato- 
ries, or counting-rooms, without ever looking. 
up at the blue sky, or stopping in our hurry to 
hear the twittering of birds. 

And the birds and blue skies, what are they, 
after all, but the types and shadows of other 
attractions about us, which we fail to profit by, 
or even to recognize, while we are toiling for 
the bread that perishes, and laying up fiches 
for them who are already beginning to wonder 
why we, with our feeble step and trembling 
hands and pale dim eyes, are not weary enough 
of the world to leave it? They see us sitting apart 
from our own families, perhaps, not joining in 
the conversation of our children and grand- 
children, however sprightly and agreeable, 
tired to death of newspapers and gossip, unable 
to read, and yet more unwilling to be read to; 
and they take it for granted that such must be 
the natural condition of old age. 

Preposterous! If the social affections were 
cultivated as business relations are; if the in- 
terest we once felt in the affairs of others, of 
comparative strangers, perhaps, had not been 
smothered or paralyzed, men would never 
grow old, nor women neither. They would 
die, of course—might die of age, so called, but 
it would be of the old age that endears and at- 
tracts—not that which repels; and we should 
part with them, as with old friends going home 
to meet their families, full of cheerfulness and 
hope, though full of years. 

Let our young men watch themselves nar- 
rowly, and when they find springing up in 
their hearts a desire to withdraw from social 
enjoyments, and to be by themselves—to give 
up their acquaintances, and to have done with 
nonsense and trifling—let them wake up and 
bestir themselves and walk out into the 
air,and take tc sea-bathing, and rare , or 
they will find, after a time, that these morbid 
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symptoms have determin- 
ed their fate for life, if not 
forever ; so that if they es- 
cape being men of busi- 
ness, and nothing more— 
money-getters and politi- 
cians, or something worse 
—with no interest in man- 
kind, no concern for the 
great human family out- 
side of their counting- 
rooms and offices— they 
will find their better in- 
stincts deaden, their social | 
inclinations utterly para- 
lyzed or smothered, and 
all that makes life worth 
having, a disappointment 
and a weariness. 

To escape this dread is- 
sue, what shall be done? | 2 
First satisfy yourself as to | 
the causes. If you know | 
anything of Phrenology, 
or can obtain a chart of 
your head from a truly 
scientific man, these ques- 
tions will be answered at 
once, and conclusively. 
But if you are ignorant of 
that beautiful science, try | 
to ascertain whether yo 
unsocial habits are grow- 
ing upon you, and whether 
they proceed from your 
dislike of others, or from 
your over-estimate of your- | 
self; from your indiffer- 
ence to the opinion of 
others, or from shyness or 
bashfulness. And then, 
after having satisfied your- 
self upon these points, go 
to work. Employ all your 








ply them, while Imita- 
tion and Constructive- 
ness were large; not 
more so, however, than 
may be found in the 
ordinary New England 
head, of which he may 
be said to have been a 
fair type. 

His Love of Appro- 
bation was large, as ex- 
hibited in the mode of 
his dress and the style 
of wearing his hair. 
This may be consid- 
ered a sort of vanity 
which often exhibits 
itself in persons not 
highly cultivated. That 
he had large Firmness, 
there can be no doubt; 
this may be seen in 
that long, fall upper 
lip. He also had Hope 
and Combativeness 
large, and the social 





affections were not 
wanting. 
His sympathy, kind- 


ness, and generosity 
are well indicated ; but 
he was that kind of man 
that requires occasions 
for liberal action to be 
offered, rather than 
that kind which makes 








faculties—all—giving the 


PORTRAIT OF ELIAS HOWE, JR. 


them for one’s self. 





preference to those for 


which you are mainly distinguished, and by 
which you are to get your bread, but neglectin 
none—not even the smallest; for even the small- 
est are needed, or they would not be there. 
Make friends of all you meet, so far as you may 
without a sacrifice of manhood or principle ; 
be “ all things to all men,” as St. Paul was—and 
in the same sense—not by pretending or coun- 
terfeiting or concealing—but by manliness and 
truthfulness, and you will most assuredly have 
our reward, and establish the best of social re- 
tons for life. 

And now, let me ask you, young man, if this 
be not worth striving for? ould you like to 
grow old, like that good-for-nothing old man 
you have so often met with, who began by 
withdrawing from the world, then from the 
neighborhood, then perhaps from his own 
household—first hugging his money-bags, and 
then, after awhile, himself, and then his old 
shriveled hands, and weak, trembling knees, as 
if he were caressing the babies he once loved, 
till they had outgrown themselves, and he had 
gone off to a dark, dusty corner of his old 
warehouse or family mansion, there to gloat 
oyer the record of his possessions, and forget 
oft the wife of his youth, and the burial-place 
of her children? If not, be up and doing! 
You have no time to lose. Up! I say; and 





God helping you, you will be ashamed of your- 
self before the sun goes down, and to-morrow 
be ready to throw yourself upon your face in 
thanksgiving for the escape you have had, and 
for the comforts assured you by a right under- 
standing of your social duties. 


oe 


ELIAS HOWE, 


Tue head of an active, restless, perse- 
vering, inventive, ambitious man! The 
brain was large—somewhat above the 
average size—but not disproportioned to 
the body. Originally the vital tempera- 
ment was ample, but the mental and mo- 
tive predominated. The health quality 
ofjthe whole was good ; if not exquisitely 
fine, he was neither coarse nor gross. 

His perceptive faculties were large, 
constituting him an observer. The re- 
flective powers were sufficient to enable 
him to understand principles and to ap- 


JR. 





There is nothing of the 
prodigal revealed in this organization. 
The feeling of “ mine” would be strong 
at all times; and he would also be un- 
yielding in his sense of right, holding all 
men to a rigid accountability. 

There was a good degree of refine- 
ment and love for Art as well as for 
mechanism, Aside from his vanity and 
love for ostentatious display, he would 
be accounted an industrious, persever- 
ing, self-relying, and self-helpful citizen. 

The following is a brief history of the 
man and of his works, 

This gentleman, whose name is illustrious 
in connection with sewing-machines, died on 
the 8d of October last. Although compara~ 
tively a young man, he had achieved a reputa- 
tion for inventive talent and benevolent zeal 


scarcely surpassed by any in these days of 
American liberality. His achievements with 
the sewing-machine not only conferred a last- 
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ing boon on mankind in the way of simplify- 
ing and rendering easy a severe employment, 
but affords a striking example of success at- 
tained under painful trials and disappoint- 
ments. 

The history of the sewing-machine is too 
well known in this country to need a’ specific 
reviewal at our hands. The picture of Mr. 
Howe persistently working upon the model of 
a little instrument, in a lonely garret, pinched 
by hunger, destitute, suffering, is vividly re- 
produced on the mention of his name. He 
was born in 1819, at Spencer, Mass. His 
father was both a farmer and a miller, and 
young Elias assisted in this double capacity. 
Having acquired some knowledge of mechan- 
ism, he subsequently became engaged in a 
machine-shop in Boston. There the idea of 
inventing a pene was suggested to 
him. 

In 1845 he succeeded in producing a ma- 
chine which would sew, but its cost was too 
great to render its manufacture in large num- 
bers practicable. However, the result was at- 
tained, and subsequent improvements simpli- 
fied the mechanism and reduced the cost of 
manufacture. Much opposition was offered to 
the introduction of the machine into general 
use by manufacturers who imagined that it 
would injure their interests; and several per- 
sons competed with him for the patent rights, 
so that it was not until 1854 before his claims 
were acknowledged. After that time, the rev- 
enue deriyed from his patents began to in- 


crease, and made him in a few years very | 


wealthy. 

During the war he made good use of his 
means, contributing largely toward enlisting 
volunteers in the service of the Government, 
At a public meeting in Bridgeport, Conn., 
early in the war, he enlisted as a common 
soldier in the 17th Regiment Connecticut Vol- 
unteers, and went to the field. He afterward 
established a depot in New York city as a 
stopping place for disabled and returning 
New England soldiers, where thousands were 
nursed and cared for until able to continue on 
their journey homeward. 

An internal disease affecting the kidneys, 
from which he had suffered for some years, 
terminated his life while he was stopping at 
the residence of his son-in-law in Brooklyn. 

Weare indebted to the editors of the Scientific 
American for the excellent portrait of Mr. Howe. 


—_————oa oa 


Littte Tuarnes AnD LittLte Prorie.—Lit- 
tle things and little people have often brought 
great things to pass. The large world in 
which we exist is made up of little particles 
as small as the sands on the sea-shore. The 
vast sea is composed of small drops of water. 
The little busy bees, how much honey they 
gather! Do not be discouraged because you 

“are little. A little star shines brightly in the 
sky on a dark night, and may be the means 


of saving many a poor sailor from shipwreck ; 
and a little Christian may do a great deal of 

if he or she will try. There is nothing 
ike trying. —Dr. Ohalmera. 











SUNSHINE OF THE HEART. 


(Tue following lines are sweet, breathing a trne poetic 
spirit. They are from a youthful writer quite unknown 
to print.] 


The glorious sun toiled up the sky, and gently sank to 


rest, 

And tinged with its soft mellow light the shadows of 
the west; 

Its dying rays reflected bright, o’er hill and dale and 
stream, 2 

Shed forth a radiance beautiful e’en in their last faint 
gleam. 

The gathering twilight softly fell, and kissed with breath 
of dew 

The tender shrubs and sleeping flowers, of many a 
changing hue; 

And lovingly its mantle flung o’er earth so bright and 
fair, 

Protecting ‘neath its sheltering folds the “habitants of 
air.” 


More heavily the shadows drooped, more dense the dark- 
ness fell, 

Till roving fancy stayed its flight, bound by the dreary 
spell. 

With eager eyes I tried to trace some bright spot viewed 
be: 


Bat only darkness met my sight, the sweet light fell no 


more. 
© * . - ripen e™ 2 
How bright would be this world of ours, if we could 
always trace 


The sunshine of a loving heart reflected in each face! 

If darkness never came to cast its gloomy shades around, 

Or cause sharp pangs of grief to mar the happiness 
profound ! 

Oh, let us prize each sunny spot whereon our footsteps 
roam, 

And let its cheerful radiance cast a halo round our home ; 

And bind with ties that never can be rudely rent in 
twain, 

The hearts of loved and cherished ones, till no dark 
clouds remain. 

Bright angels with their loving eyes shall watch time 
move away, 

And guard from every coming cloud the sunlight of to- 
day ; 

Trusting the future in His hands, who doeth all things 
well, 

Let us walk forward in the way of happiness to dwell. 

VICTORINE A. COLWELL. 


en oe 


SAINTS AND SINNERS. 
WHERE ARE THEY !—No. Il. 


We stated in No. 1 that we did not use the 
terms saints and sinners merely or principally 
to distinguish the perfectly good from the per- 
Sectly bad, for we believe that no man on earth 
is perfectly good or perfectly bad. Saints and 
sinners is an expression we use for convenience, 
to mark the good, however great their faults 
and sins may be, from the bad, or rather, to ex- 
press the real and great difference between 
people. 

We thimk we have shown most clearly that 
Phrenology shines with a full and bright light 
upon men and women, revealing their character 
just as it is, and not as it appears to. super- 
ficial observer to be. We have spoken boldly 
of inherited sin—in other words, of inheritance 
of diseased bodies and diseased minds—of the 
great disadvantages of bad parentage and bad 
ancestors, and shown that the men and women 
who struggle bravely with all these disadvant- 





ages, and fight a good fight, are good and much 
more worthy to be called saints than many 
others who pass for such. 

And now another question seems to arise, 
which we will try to answer before we leave 
the subject of saints and sinners, and that is, 
where are they? 

In the first place, we might say that neither 
saints nor sinners “ travel in battalions.” Per- 
haps no fact with regard to the race of man 
needs more notice than this. The good and 
the bad do not exist in separate distinct bodies. 
Good organizations are not composed entirely 
of good men, and bad organizations of bad 
men. Bad men are not confined to the lower 
strata of society, and good men to the higher. 
There is no organization so good that bad men 
can not be found in it; no pinnacle so high that 
bad men can not be found on it? Neither are 
there any organizations so bad, nor any places 
on earth so low, that good men can not be found 
there. 

We are not among those who chastise that 
great organization, the church, with scorpions. 
We believe that the world is much better with 
it than it would be without it. He must be a 
superficial man indeed who affirms that the 
church does more harm than good, and that 
there is much more evil than good init. And 
yet it can not be denied that hundreds and 
thousands of bad tag are hidden and sheltered 
in it—men whose intellects and moral senti- 
ments are ruled by their propensities—men 
who fold the drapery of the church around 
them, and are glad that it becomes them so 
well, and that their outward appearance is go 
fair. 

Then there are others in the church who are 
doubtless, in a measure at least, ignorant of 
themselves. They have been long, perhaps, 
under restraining, pleasant influences. They 
have, perchance, had place, or power, or prom- 
inence in the church. They have been ad- 
mired and praised for well-doing, and their Love 
of Approbation and their Self-Esteem—two 
prominent organs of the brain—have received 
great gratification, and thus well-doing has 
become a great delight to them. They do not 
do good for the love of doing what is good and 
right, but that they “may have praise of men.” 
Their motives of action are no higher, no better 
than the motives of those whom they style bad 
men, and who commit evil deeds. And their 
pride in all that they think themselves to be, 
and in all that they do, is monstrous. They 
daily “thank God that they are not as other 
men are.” 

There is still another class in the church who 
think themselves much better than those in the 
world who bear the stamp of bad men. They 
practice many virtues because they were 
trained from their earliest childhood to practice 
them. Thoughtful, watchful parents kept them 
out of the way of harm, out of the way of sin. 
A good physical and mental training, as well 
as a desirable inheritance from their o- 
made it easy to avoid the wrong and 
the right, and they early learned to look, with 
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a kind of horror, upon those who are called 
bad men, and without the least appreciation of 
their struggles. 

We have no thought of beginning a tirade 
against the Church. It is a sacred, blessed in- 
closure, but within it are men as bad as many 
who are regarded unfit society for the good. 
We ask again the question—where are the 
good and the bad? Where are saints and sin- 
ners? And we answer, everywhere. No large 
body of men was ever so pure that sinners 
did not exist there; and no stratum of society 
so high that only the saints of the earth formed 
it. Everywhere, too, are men who, made in 
God’s image, are struggling to have that image, 
long lost though it be, restored in themselves. 
The places where these men abide may be low 
places indeed, gnd the atmosphere they breathe 
may be most foul and oppressive. Phrenolo- 
gists have found good heads in bad places. 
They have seen pure tears start from the eyes 
of those who were called bad men, and by 
using their philanthropy as well as their 
phrenology, and inquiring into the daily lives 
of these men, they have learned that they were, 
with almost everything against them, strug- 
gling to resist all evil, and come off conquerors. 

Oh, men and women in high places, who 
close your eyes and turn away your heads, and 
draw back your garmen en men in low 
places pass by, be cart 3°: call them 
low, for many of them wil up at last, in 
the resurrection morning, with robes made 
white in the blood of the Lamb. And it shall 
appear that many of them had bad physical 
and mental constitutions, and yet laid hold on 
the Infinite One and worked with him in the 
restoration of their physical and mental health. 

One of the hardest tasks in life, because men 
bring unwilling minds to it, is to find out the 
truly good. It is admitted that men of a cer- 
tain stamp or character are good, but they are 
too often looked for in certain organizations, or 
certain high places of the earth, and not every- 
where. We call too many “common and un- 
clean” because they abide in “common and 
unclean places.” 

It would be well if every philanthropist 
were a phrenologist, for then it would be dis- 
covered that many among the so-called “lost 
and wretched” need only a few favoring cir- 
cumstances to make them better than the men 
and women who labor for their good. 

We may reasunably suppose that there will 
be a great sifting time at last, and that we sha!l 
look on, with astonished eyes, when those whom 
we once thought great sinners shall “shine 
forth” as saints. 

Let us learn then now that saints, as well as 
sinners, are everywhere, in high places of 
power and temptation and corruption, and also 
in low places, where, it is supposed, none but 
evil men live and work. Let us learn, too, that 
Phrenology, however much derided by the 
ignorant, does true and noble service for the 
race by dealing fairly with all men, taking off 
the masks from those who wear them, um 
deceiving the deceived, and aiming and trying 





to make them better, taking the defamed and 
those of no reputation by the hand and show- 
ing the world their true character and worth ; 
and also offering help and healing to men with 
bad heads and bad lives, and discouragement 
to none. 

Phrenology has never yet taught any man 
that he is such a sinner he can never become a 
saint; that he is so bad he can never become 
good ; but it helps all men upward and onward, 
and longs to bring the day when saints shall 
be found everywhere and sinners nowhere. 

a oe 


A THOUGHT. 


BY FRANCES L, KEELER. 








Ly a thousand tender actions, 
When we let the trath decide, 

There's a holy, soothing power, 
Free from passion’s fiery tide. 


In the haunts of sin and sorrow, 

All along Time's wreck-strewn strand, 
Should we let our fellows pérish, 

With no kindly-offered hand? 


With no eye all moist with pity, 
With no sweet and gentle word 

Whispered to the doubting spirit, 
By all other ears unheard ? 


Must a kiss on cheek or forehead 
Of a brother in distress, 

Have a tendency to b y 
Rather than to cheer and bless? 





Ye that say so from conviction, 
Yours the hearts that hold the sin, 

And at last your lips must answer 
For the guiltiness within. 


oo 
OVERCOMING. 


TxeE human soul grows toward perfection in 
no other way than by rising above, or over- 
coming, all obstacles that lie in the path 
between it and its ideal. This is the exercise 
that Ged requires of it. And as a proper exer- 
cise of the body gives to it greater strength 
and symmetry, so greater strength and sym- 
metry of soul is the result of its proper exercise. 

The little child that walks across the floor 
for the first time, to take from its mother’s 
hands a glittering toy, gains something .more 
than this, for it learns to walk. The heads and 
hands that toil for daily bread, earn with it a 
mental and physical development, as well as a 
satisfaction and an independence of soul, worth 
far more than the bread, and which that alone 


The student who, after long searching, dis- 
covers some hidden truth, receives with it a 
keener mental sight to detect a more darkly 
hidden one. So, every evil temptation resist- 
ed, every burden borne with Christian fortitude, 
will bring to the soul strength to resist a greater 
temptation, or bear a heavier burden. 

by use, the physical eye learns to see 

new wonders in the material world, and the 

mental eye at every trial explores farther in 

the realms of science, so the spiritual eye, by 

every exercise, reads some new revelation of 
God. 

The soul that drifts through its existence 


Le the toil could never give, 





here in a kind of passive state, being acted 
upon, instead of actin, is of as little use in the 
moral world as a paralyzed body is in the 
physical. The great problems of life that set 
so many souls quivering and throbbing in the 
struggle for solution, ure as nothing to such a 
one. It wonders why people are so disturbed. 
All talk about right and duty is as unintelligible 
to it as Greek is to a child. It has become 
paralyzed through lack of exercise. 

The soul that stands highest in the scale of 
virtue is the one whose life has been the 
greatest struggle, the one in-whose experience 
inclination and duty have been oftenest at 
variance, the one to whom every question in- 
volving a principle has come directly, allowing 
no evasion, but demanding an immediate 
choice between the right and the wrong. It is 
the one that, obeying the voice of God within 
it, “has done the right, as though it walked 
the earth alone, and all the gods were dead,” 
expecting no praise and secking no reward. 
Right-doing for the sake of right is the only 
true exercise of the soul, and every inclination 
to allow any other motive to control one’s 
actions is a temptation to do wrong. 

In the desire or inclination to do that which 
conflicts with one’s highest convictions of right 
lies temptation. The desire for an object 
makes that object a temptation. The degree 
of the desire makes the degree of the tempta- 
tion. The strength of will one possesses, will ° 
measure the ease or difficulty with which the 
desire may be controlled, and the temptation 
thus resisted. 

As each person is differently constituted from 
every other person, that which is a strong temp- 
tation to one may be none at all to another. 
The man who does not drink whisky, simply 
because he has no taste for it, must not think 
himself better than he, who, yielding to a 
powerful appetite, is intoxicated every day ; 
nor must he think himself equally strong with 
him, who, crushing a craving desire, walks the 
earth a conqueror. 

He who does not lie or steal or get drunk, 
because he is not tempted to do these things, 
must not fancy that it is because he is strong. 
Temptation is the only test of strength. There 
is no virtue without it. From the Gethsemane 
of a vanquished temptation the soul comes 
strengthened and glorified. And the darker 
and more fearful the struggle, the more divine 
will be the victory. HOPE ARLINGTON. 

a oe 


A Litt.e Parosorser.—* Papa,” said the 
son of Bishop Berkely, “what is the meaning 
of the words cherubim and seraphim, which we 
meet in the Holy Scriptures ?” “ Cherubim,” re- 
plied his father, “is a Hebrew word, signifying 
knowledge; seraphim is another word of the 
same language, and signifies flame. Whence 
it is supposed that the cherubim are angels « 
who excel in knowledge, and that the seraphim 
are angels likewise, who excel in loving God.” 


, “I hope, then,” said the little boy “when I 
die I shall be a seraph ; for I would rather love 
God than know all things.” 
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EMINENT AMERICAN CLERGYMEN. 
* BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 





Tue Church of Swedenborg is of comparatively recent 
growth, but bids fair to become a strong society in this 
country. The spiritual element is very conspicuous in 
its religious doctrines, and the organ in the human brain 
which subserves spiritual susceptibilities is generally 
large in the heads of its prominent advocates, In their 
interpretation of Scripture, the followers of the Swedish 
seer claim to discern the spiritual essence of its 
declarations in a deeper and more satisfactory sense than 
other religious investigators, and have thus come to be 
regarded by many as given to vague and mystical utter- 
ances of faith. An examination of their doctrines and 
practices shows them to be liberal and tolerant—in fact, 
promoters of the atmost religious liberty, under a Chris- 
tian polity. Following the sketches of biography and 
character the reader will find a concise view of the 
principles and practices of the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem. : 


Tuomas Worcester, D:D.—Dr. Tho- 
mas Worcester was born in Thornton, N. H., April 15, 
17%. He entered Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1814. During his collegiate course he read with much 
interest the works of Swedenborg, which he found in 
the College library. In 1818, he began to lead in public 
worship in Boston, and was licensed to preach in 1819. 
He was ordained, and introduced into the office of an or- 
daining minister at the same time, by the Rev. John 
Hargrove, of Baltimore—the first American New Church 
minister—August 17, 1828. He has been elected Presi- 
dent of the General Convention of the New Jerusalem in 
the United States of America at every annual session of 
that body since 1838. He has also been President of the 
Massachusetts Association of New Church almost 
from its commencement, in 1 er since his ordina- 
tion, Dr. Worcester has been the pastor of the Boston 
Society of the New Church. He was for many years an 
editor of the New Jerusalem Magazine, and has contrib- 
uted largely to the standard literature of the Church. He 
is an earnest, thorough-going, and highly esteemed lead- 
er in the denomination. 

Here we have a strong yet fine face; every feature is 
well set and finely chiseled. His head appears to be 
rather large, at least it is well proportioned to the body, 
and there is every indication of a sound mind in a sound 
body. The temperament is at once fine and strong, elas- 
tic and enduring. Such an organization feels quickly, 
and all the functions respond promptly. There are no 
signs of excess, of overdoing, of losing balance and being 
swept away from proper moorings by impulse, passion, 
or prejudice. His is a judicial intellect; he would have 
made an excellent magistrate, to investigate the higher 
class of causes in civil and criminal jurisprudence ; 
is endowed with practical talent sufficient to gather 
knowledge, and the organs of memory to hold it, with a 
talent for classification and synthesis, as well as analysis, 
that makes him a clear, sharp, and consecutive thinker. 
He reads human character like a printed book; men 
standing before him for the first time are revealed to him 
with a clearness which, to his judgment, amounts to cer- 
tainty. His benevolence and veneration are the pre- 
eminent elements of his religious life. He has faith and 
spirituality, but he accepts very little withont a show of 
reason, without facts or analogies to sustain them. The 
doctrine of correspondences would be to him an open 
book, while to many it is a sealed one. He should be 
known for integrity, dignity, perseverance; for great 
sincerity; for plainness of speech, and dignity of man- 
ner. 


Rev. Cuauncey Gites. Chauncey 
Giles, well known in New York religiovs circles as a 
bold and spirited advocate of the New Church tenets, 
was born at Conway, Mass. While a young man, being 
possessed of a good education, he went to Ohio, and 
there took charge of a school. It was not until nearly 
middle life that he entered upon the preparatory course 
which made him a religious teacher. In May, 1853, he 
was ordained a minister of the Church of the New Jera- 
salem, and in June, 1863, he was consecrated to the grade 
of an ordinary minister. He has been for some years 





the pastor of the Society in New York city, and is the 
President of the New York Association of the New 
Church. 

The well-known Swedenborgian preacher of New York 
has a strongly practical brain. There is no imitation, 
no tendency to followghere. He is staunch, methodical, 
energetic, and progressive. He differs widely in mental 
organization from most ministers of his sect in possess- 
ing so much practicality and so little dependence on the 
intangible evidences of emotion or feeling. He should 
be keen-sighted, quick in drawing conclusions, and 
active in the prosecution of his chosen calling. Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, and Firmness are large, and consti- 
tute the principal ingredients of his religious life. In 
fact, the chief stimulus of his moral life is benevolence, 
and this gives tone and direction to his practical in- 
tellect. 

Rev. Asret Sirver was born in Hop- 
kinton, N. H.. April 84, 1797. His early educational 
training was limited to the common school and academy. 
Soon after he was twenty-one he became seriously reli- 
gious, and joined the Episcopal Church. 

In 1818 he engaged in teaching school, of which he was 
fond. In 1820 he left New Hampshire to seek better op- 
portunities in the State of New York, taking a letter of 
introdaction from John Harris, Judge of the Court, to 
Nathaniel H. Carter, of Albany, then editor of the States- 
man, who became his friend, and opened the way for a 
favorable acquaintance with men of influence, From 
this time Mr. Silver soon opened a prosperous school in 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and pursued teaching and his studies 
regularly from 1820 to 1825, with a view of entering the 
Episcopal ministry. But he finally felt compelled to give 
it up, because he could not altogether understand the 
doctrines of the Church, though he still continued an ac- 
tive member. 

This changed his plans of life, and he went into busi- 
mess as a country merchant in Waddington, N. Y. In 
1830 he took goods into Michigan, where he dealt aleo in 
lands. There he found ii was necessary, in order to be 
euccessful in business, that he should understand law; 
and he read law for that purpose. He was then appoint- 
ed one of the Associate Judges of the Circuit Court; 
and, still later, Commissioner of the State Land Office; 
always holding some responsible office of trust until 1849. 
Then he gave up all other business for that of the minie- 
try, and was ordained a minister of the New Jerusalem 
Church. In 1865 he was consecrated an ordaining min- 
ister. 

Mr. Silver was led to the writings of Swedenborg in 
1838 through the loss of an arm ; the sensations of the 
hand which remained, convincing him that he had an 
organized spiritual body within the natural body ; and 
being advised to read Swedenborg for explanation. And 
here, to bis great joy, he.says, he found what his soul so 
much wanted—a rational understanding of the doctrines 
of the Holy Word. 

Thus, when he was ordained, in 1849, he had been 
reading the philosophical and theological works of Swe- 
denborg with intense interest for eleven years. He was 
ordained as a missionary at large, and has declined being 
settled over any Society as a permanent pastor, choosing 
rather to labor where Tt might seem to him he could be 
most useful, He has preached four years in Michigan, 
four in New Hampshire, four in Wilmington, Del., four 
in the city of New York, and one in Salem, Mass. In 
the mean time he has made missionary visits to many 
places, and preached in most of the cities and populous 
towns north of Virginia and east of Galena. , 

Besides various sermons and articles for the papers, 
Mr. Silver has published two books, entitled ‘* Lecthres 
on the Symbolic Character of the Sacred Scriptures,” 
and “The Holy Word in its Own Defense.” 

Mr. Silver has an organization which, at this advanced 
period of his life, indicates a well-sustained tone of 
=e vigor. His intellect is of that finely poised 

1 which adapts a man to the successful prosecn- 
tion of scholastic employments. As a teacher, as a 
writer, oras a lecturer, he would meet with success. He 
is eminently a thinker ; inclined to investigate theories, 
to lay plans, and originate measures. Those subjects 
which do not present a clear and coherent outline, which 
may not be scrutinized beneath the surface, do not re- 
ceive much favor from him. He would know for him- 





self and not depend on others for the bases of his beliefs. 
Yet he is kind, forbearing, and tender, not inclined to 
treat harshly or contemptuously that which his judgment 
rejects. He has much social affection, a strong sympa- 
thy for his fellows, and marked earnestness of purpose 
in the calling to which his spiritual longings are so well 
adapted. 


Rev. J. R. Hrssarp. John Randolph 
Hibbard is the pastor of the Chicago Society of the New 
Jerusalem, and Superintendent of the Ilinois Association 
of the New Church. He is the most prominent and 
efficient Swedenborgian minister in the West. Born and 
educated in the Presbyterian Church, while yet a minor 
he became a minister of the United Brethren Church, 
In 1889, at the age of twenty-four years, he became a 
member of the New Church, and was ordained a minister 
therein the same year. After preaching some time in 
Ohio he removed to Illinois in 1844, where he has been 
employed ever since, Iti 1847 he was consecrated, at 
New York, to the grade of an ordaining minister. He 
has black hair and eyes, is of medium size, and of active 
mental habits. He enters with all his heart into the per- 
formance of his duties, is faithful and painstaking as a 
pastor, and as a missionary he seems to continually hear 
the command, “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel.” 

Here we have the indications of strength, resolution, 
positiveness, self-reliance, willingness to meet opposi- 
tion, and a conscious power to grapple with difficulty 
and to overcome it. He has many of the elements which 
indicate sternness and hardihood, the power to bear bur- 
dens and suffer privations. He is more like the oak than 
like the willow. He strives with the storm more like 
the oak than bends to it like the willow. He is much 
more like a steamer than like a sailing vessel; he does 
not consult the winds nor the tides as to his course; he 
never consulted ease and convenience in respect to his 
duty. For his steadfastness and self-reliance he resem- 
bles John Knox. He has not so much Combativeness 
and Destructiveness as belonged to Martin Luther, hence 
he is not inclined to wield carnal weapons ; he aims more 
to persuade and convince than to vanquish a foe. He is 
frank almost to a fault, There is a Jack of acrimony iu 
his reproof, in his blunt, argumentative efforts, which 
make acceptable from him that which with most men 
would seem dogmatical and overbearing. 

His perceptive intellect is amply developed, indicating 
the power to understand the signs of the times, the ways 
of men, of business, and to meet the exigencies of life in 
the proper spirit. , 

He has a retentive memory, great analytical power, 
excellent reasoning ability, a full share of mirthfulnese, 
a relish for the beautiful, and comparatively little regard 
for property; he would be willing that Agar’s prayers 
would be answered in respect to him—“* Give me neither 
poverty nor riches.” 

He has an extraordinary development of Benevolence, 
rendering his mind expansive and liberal in sympathies, 
and deep as to the needs of man. It is seldom we find 
so much gentleness and pathos combined with so much 
stateliness of thought and such direct earnestness of wil! 
and purpose as ia this organization. 


Rev. James P.Srvarr. James Park 
Stuart, Missionary Bishop in the New Church, was born 
near Ripley, Ohio, January 29,1810. His parents were 
Scotch, and were of the Presbyterian Church. In this 
church he received his early education, and was admitted 
to its communion in the eighteenth year of his age. The 
same year he commenced his preparation for college. In 
1836 he graduated at Illinois College ; and the same year 
commenced his theological studies preparatory to enter- 
ing the ministry. In furtherance of these studies he be- 
came a resident graduate in Yale College in 1837-8, 
where he attended the Theological Lectures of Dr. Tay- 
lor, Dr. Fitch, and others of the Divinity School, as well 
as the Scientific Lectures of Prof. Silliman, Prof. Olm- 
stead, and others. 

Returning to the West, Mr. Stuart was introduced in 
the Presbyterian ministry in 1839, and commenced his 
labors in this profession in RockIsland, Tl, But in the 
pursuit ofhis theological studies, he began soon seriously 
to doubt the truthfulness of the Presbyterian doctrines ; 
and at the close of the second year of his ministry he re- 
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signed his charge at Rock Island and returned to Ohio, 
his native place, for the purpose of making a full exam- 
ination of the doctrines to which he had committed him- 
self as a public teacher. This investigation was con- 
tinued threugh a period of about three years, and led 
him finally to the full rejection of the whole system of 
Calvinism, new and old school, and at the same time the 
correlated system of Arminianism, as well also as the 
systems of Arius and Pelagius. 

While thus in the general disbelief of the prevailing 
dogmas ef the old church, Mr. Stuart was led to exam- 
ine the works of Swedenborg and the doctrines of the 
New Charch, and the examination resulted in his full and 
hearty acceptance of the New Doctrines. 

After a preliminary study of more than a year, Mr. 
Stuart entered the ministry of the New Church, into 
which he was ordained in 1847. He at once entered the 
missionary field in Ohio, in which work he continued 
until 1850, when he was called to the pastorate of the 
charch in Cincinnati. After three years he resigned 
this charge, and again, entered the field as a missionary, 
and as a laborer with others in the work of establishing 
a school of the Church in Urbana, Ohio. For a time Mr. 
Stuart was general agent of this yeung University, and 
then for several years held the chair of Professor of 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. But funds not beitig 
available for the endowment of the institution, Mr. 8. 
resigned his chair, and returned more directly into the 
work of the ministry. 





About this time a parish of the New Church was | 
formed at Glendale, Ohio, and Mr. Stuart took the pas- | 
toral charge of it. During his pastorate, a very hand- | 


some Temple was built by the parish, and dedicated— 
one that is regarded a model in the perfection of its 
form and structure. 


In 1861 Mr. Stuart was called to New York te take 


charge of the Book Concern of the New Church and to 
edit the New Jerusalem Messenger. This office he con- 
tinned to discharge until 1965, when he resigned it to 
enter once more upon his favorite work of propaganidism 
by popalar lectures and sermons. 

In the organization of Mr. Stuart we perceive fineness 
of quality aud an elevated and refined nature. It will 
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ing solely upon his own resources, he managed, by hard 
work and close economy, to secure about eleven weeks’ 
schooling each year. His chief employments, until he 
reached the age of twenty-one, were working in cotton 
mills, shoemaking, and farming, and, during the latter 
part of the time, teaching country*%chools. 

From his early childhood Mr. Ager had felt a strong 
desire to become a minister. In the spring of 1855 a 
course of lectures on the doctrines of the New Church 
was delivered in Warner, by the Rev. Abiel Silver, which 
resolved him at once to devote himself to the New 
Church ministry. In the spring of 1856, after six months’ 
preparation in the New London (N. H.) Academy, he 
entered an advanced class in the New Church College at 
Urbana, Ohio. During the year, as his means were lim- 
ited, he was permitted to undertake the studies of two 
classes. This proved too much for his health, and he 
was obliged to leave Urbana in the spring of 1857, after a 
college residence of little more than a year. Recruiting 
his health during the summer, he took charge, in the au- 
tumn, of the New Church Academy at Contoecook, N. H., 
which he taught for nine months—carrying on at the 
same time his college studies, so that he was enabled to 
graduate with his class in June, 1858. 

After holding a position of tutor in his alma mater for 
two years, he was appointed Professor of Philosophy 
and English Literature. In 1861, on account of the war 
and the consequent financial prostration, the College was 
compelled to suspend its and Mr. Ager, receiv- 
ing an invitation from the New Church Society in Brook- 
line, Mass., to become its pastor, accepted it. 

In January, 1865, he removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
took charge of the New Church Society in that city—a 
position which he still holds. 

In pereon Mr. Ager is rather above the medium height, 
but carries his head a little forward, and his shoulders 
slightly bent. His face is strikingly handsome, lit up by 





| large, dark eyes of singular depth and sweetness of ex- 


pression. His head is compact, well formed, and of me- 
dium size; he has a clear olive complexion ; hair dark 


| brown, almost black. In manner, he is quiet, gentle, 


be observed tha’ the head increases in magnitude as it . 


rises from the eyes and ears upward; across the brow 
there is not a great development. He gathers knowl- 
edge more through meditation than through observation 
at.d experience. He has a theoretical intellect, and is 
obliged to devote himself to the subject-matter in hand 
in such a way that he can reason itall out. 

He has large Cauvality, which demands and gives a 
reason. He has the higher order of Constructiveness, 
which harmonizes with imagination rather than with 
perceptive and tangible things, hence his inventions 
will be im the direction of ideas more than in the direc- 
tion of things. He is endowed with a sense of the Indi- 
crous, and whenever he can prove a thing absurd, he feels 
satisfied that he has overthrown it. His sense of the 
perfeet and beautiful, his appreciation of the grand and 
sublime, appear to be strong. 

He is a man of caution, and he seldom adopts a new 
course or a new class of thought without careful inves- 
tigation and prolonged meditation. 

Fe is a man of integrity; he loves trath for its own 
saxe, and inclined to stand upon it with a strength and 
firmness which fs not easily set aside. 

Me bas Hope, Veneration, and Spirituality large enough 
to make him a leader of other people's feelings and 
tionghts. He sympathizes with the realm of the social, 
bat is not an ardent, impassioned man ; he prizes a well- 
tried friend; but does not quickly warm up to strangers, 
bowever attractive. 

He is not a man of severe feelings, but has ider- 


self-contained, and reassuring to the diffident and awk- 
ward. He satisfies with a sympathy rather implied than 
expressed, and is quite reticent with regard to himself 
and his opinions. 

Mr. Ager combines rare tact with talent; can make 
the most of the resources at his command; would be 
likely to avoid all needless combat and friction, and 
would not thrust himself against sharp corners for the 
sake of winning a cheap martyrdom, of no practical ac- 
count when won; in short, a well-balanced mind, en- 
larged and disciplined by culture; thorough good tem- 
per improved by religious training, and a ready tact that 
avoids all unnecessary antagonisms, combined with an 
attractive person and courteous manners, insures Mr. 
Ager a hearty recognition in the circles of the intelli- 
gent and refined in every religious denomination. 

Asa reformer, he would follow rather than lead ; would 
give no hasty indorsement of novel opinions, nor rashly 
commit himself to any untried plan of world betterment 
however plausible it might seem. In other words, he is, 
in the structure of his mind, naturally cautious and con- 
servative. of 


Wuuum B. Harvey. William B. 
Hayden was born at Schodock, N. Y., Christmas day, 
1816. An early ancestor on his father’s side came over 
in one of the ships of the Massachusetts Bay Company, 
in 1633, and the family for seven or eight generations, or 
nearly 200 years, remained in Braintree and Quincy, 
Mass. The subject of this notice studied at the academy 
in Albany, and at about the age of seventeen went to 
Boston, where he remained « féw years in the booksell- 





au:@ combativeness ; is rather inclined to assail that 
which he regards 4s faulty, and aims to argue down op- 
position and argue up his views. He has rather a po- 
lemical spirit, and in his line will be likely to become a 
‘eader in thought, a man to be quoted for the soundness 
0: bis views, and the clearness and strength of his posi- 
tions. 

Rev. J. C. Acer, John Curtis Ager 
was bora in Warner, N. H., Margh 22d, 1835. At theage 
- vbirteen he left home and found employment in Fish- 
erville, N. U., in a cotton mill. From this time, depend- 





ing b Afterward, for nearly twelve years, he 
was engaged in the same business in New York. About 
the year 1846, through his friend, the late Prof. George 
Bush, he had his attention called to the doctrines of the 
New Jerusalem Church, of which he became a professed 
receiver. In 1848 he published a small work “ On the 
Character and Work of Christ,” being a review and ex- 
amination of Rev. Dr. Bushnell’s ““ God in Christ,’ which 
had just then appeared. In 1849 he commenced lecturing 
on the doctrines of the New Church in the city of New 
York, and soon afterward in Portland, Me., and Provi- 
dence, R. I. In 1850 he was licensed to preach by the 





Maine Association of the New Church, and was called to 
fill the pulpit of the New Jerusalem Society in Portland. 
the same year. The following year he was ordained, and 
became the pastor of the Portland Society, where he is 
still located. He ie the author of the following works: 
a treatise on Genesis and Geology, entitled “ Science 
and Revelation ;” “ On the Phenomena of Spiritualism ;” 
“Ten Chapters on Marriage,” and “Ten Lectures on the 
Book of Revelation.” 

This face and head indicate health, constitutional 
vigor and soundness, and the conditions of long life. 
We judge that he resembles his mother from just below 
the eyes upward. His forehead indicates a quick, sharp, 
practical judgment, and the ability to gather from all 
quarters all the facts, practical and historical, that belung 
to a subject. He has a historical mind, and lets no fact 
of importance escape his attention or be left out of his 
argument. He would make a very fine teacher; he is 
adapted to communicate that which he knows to others, 
and he can do it ina style that seems at once graceful 
and simple. 

He has great directness of intellect, and his language 
is sufficient to give voice to his thoughts. He would ex- 
cel as an extemporaneous speaker, for he coins his sub- 
ject in his head, not necessarily in his manuscript. His 
knowledge becomes a part of himself. Some men have 
power without the edge; he is known for a keen edge; 
is sharply discriminative ; has the power to concentrate 
all he knows upon a subject to a single point, and to 
bring strength to bear in a given place. 

He has a great deal of system. Method characterices 
all his performances. He is no imitator; he copics 
others but little, either in manner or style of thought. 
Truthfulness seems impressed upon his whole nature, 
and he has enough of energy to make himeelf felt; he 
drives all that he attempts. 





He is a very m, warm in his affections; the 
little ones love him, confide in him, and mer :o- 
spect him. 


Rev. T. B. Haywarp. Tilly Brown 

Hayward was born April 2, 1797, in Plainfield, Mass. In 
1816 he entered Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. At 
the end of his first collegiate year, the doctrines of the 
New Church were introduced to his notice by Rev. Tho- 
mas Worcester. He examined them, and cordially em- 
braced them. In August, 1818, he with twelve others 
united in being instituted as the Boston Society ot tae 
New Jerusalem Church. Mr. Hayward graduated in 
1820, and shortly afterward commenced teaching scl. .c!, 
which he continued for twenty-six years, when he was 
licensed to preach the doctrines of the New Church, and 
in 1850 was ordained. He is now the minister of the 
Bridgewater Society, in Massachusetts. Mr. Hayward 
has been the Secretary of the * General Conventioa of 
the New Jerusalem in the United States of America” 
from 1826 to the present time. He has also been the =c- 
retary of the Massachusetts Association of the New 
Church ever since its commencement in 1835. He has 
devoted much time and labor to the study of the doctrines 
of the New Church in Swedenborg’s original Latin, and 
has written out manuscript translations of several yul- 
umes, 
In this organization we have apparently exce_.:2t 
health, and a calm, sedate, well-poised nature, In cis- 
position, he is gentle and affectionate; in inte!'cct, 
scholarly and practical rather than logical or origina) ; he 
acquires knowledge easily, and teaches it with clearness 
and plainness, if not with force. Men feel that Le is 
their brother rather than their master, for he has a quiet 
dignity of hisown. He assumes but little ; aims to ,-r- 
suade rather than to command; to lead, rather than to 
coerce ; to enlighten, not to dogmatize. He is hope™:!; 
his spirituality gives him a love of feeling and sentiment 
that enables him to anticipate, in some sense, the life to 
come. He feels that there is something in the universe 
that is real besides oak and iron, besides matter and 
earth, 

His benevolence renders him sympathetical and gon- 
erous, and tends to give a kindliness and urbanity t- ‘ie 
manners which render them particularly acceptable to 
persons of gentle, confiding, yet diffident, natures. 

His affections are strong, but they are generally eser- 
cised through the medium of spirituality and benevo- 
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lence. He inclines to look upon men in the light of that 
which they are to be, not merely as they are; he pities 
their ignorance, is sorry for their misfortunes, and prays 
for their redemption and glorification. 


Rev. T. O. Patne. Timothy Otis 
Paine, pastor of the East Bridgewater Society, Mass., 
was born at Winslow, Maine, October 13th, 1824. His 
education was thorough, graduating from Colby College, 
Waterville, Me., in 1847. From that date until 1853 he 
was employed in artistic pursuits, such as drawing, 
crayon portraiture, sculpture, and practicing on the res- 
toration of lost forms from descriptions and explorations. 
During this time, however, his attention was drawn se- 
riously to the consideration of religious subjects. In 
1853 he began his work, well known in the New Jerusalem 
Church, “ Of Restoring the Tabernacle, Temple, House of 
the King, Oblation of the Holy Portion, etc.,”" a second 
edition of which is now in course of preparation. In 
1856 he was called to minister in the pulpit of the East 
Bridgewater Society, and became its pastor August 14th, 
1864. 

This gentleman evidently p much refi t 
and intensity. The brain is long and high; from the 
ear forward there is great length, indicating not only 
breadth of thought, but practical talent and intensity. 
His Comparison is immensely developed, showing great 
discrimination and power of illustration. He has a 
quick and clear appreciation of the character of other 
people, and a natural tact of comprehending strangers, 
and approaching them in such a manner as to gain a fa- 
vorable influence over them. 

Tis lapguage is peculiar; it is not copious, but it is 
exact and searching; it touches the point, it convinces 
the understanding, it impresses deeply the hearer. He 
has a temperament and an organization favorable to es- 
thetic taste; he has also a natural talent for mechanism 
and art. If he had devoted himself to poetry and polite 
literature he would have made his mark. His natural 
friendship qualifies him to be a good friend, a loving 
father, and an affectionate husband. If he does not 
work too hard and prematurely break himself down, we 
predict that the world will hear much more from him 
than he has yet said or done. 


Reve Wittarp G. Day. Willard 
Gibson Day was born at Circleville, Ohio, January 25th, 
1884. From the age of thirteen to that of eighteen he 
was employed in a printing-office at Chillicothe, where 
he doubtless made good use of opportunities for mental 
improvement. Leaving the case in 1952, he commenced 
a course of study in Urbana University, on the comple- 
tion of which he was appointed a tutor, In 1856 he was 
licensed to preach at Urbana, and in the subsequent year 
he was regularly ordained a minister of the New Jerusa- 
lem Church. He became pastor of the Church in North- 
ern Ohio, and he remained several years at East Rock- 
port, near Cleveland. Mr. Day has been for two years 
past President of the Ohio Association of the New 
Charch. 

A large brain and an active temperament are promi- 
nent characteristics in this organization. Thoughtful 
yet scrutinizing, clear and solid as a reasoner, and com- 
pact as a speaker, Mr. Day appears to possess most of 
the elements of intellectual success. He has a strong 
sense of the spiritual—is able to look away from the 
merely material into the unseen and find a sufficient rest 
for the mind, a firm basis for his inner thoughts. He 
has much ability as a critical theorist, but is not over- 
confident in his personal capacity. He would be well 
considered by others, yet carefully avoids ostentation, 
and, as far as possible, anything that would render him 
especially conspicuous, 


Rev. Joun Gopparp. John Goddard 
was born in North Bridgewater, Mass., October 9th, 
1839. He received as good an education as the com- 
mon schools and academy of his native town afforded. 
When he was about fifteen years old, becoming tired of 
school, he entered a printing-office in his native place. 
One day, while engaged in “rolling” at a hand-press, 
the pressman, himself a New Churchman, happened to 
state to him the substance of the doctrine of the New 
Church respecting the Lord. Although he had attended 
chureh all his life, and had had the advantage of his 
father's teachings, this doctrine, only till then realized, 











seemed to change the current of his thoughts and feel- 
ings, and from that moment he determined to enter the 
ministry. 

He entered Amherst College in the autumn of 1858, but 
was soon obliged to leave on account of his health giving 
way. He at once commenced fitting for the ministry 
with his father, devoting himself principally to the study 
of the theological works of Swedenborg. After four 
years devoted to teaching and studying, he was licensed 
to preach in July, 1862, After officiating a few months 
in the towns of Yarmouth and Bridgewater, Mass., his 
health again gave way, and he felt that it would be useful 
to spend a year in the equable climate of Minnesota, 


‘Having through this means partially recovered his 


health, he resolved to abandon the clerical profession 
and learn some secular business. Accordingly, he en- 
tered the counting-room of Messrs. Wm. Carter & Bro- 
ther, in Boston; but after remaining with them about a 
year, he was applied to by the Cincinnati Society of the 
New Jerusalem to fill their pulpit fora month. The call 
was accepted, with the expectation of leaving at the end 
of that time ; but he was induced to remain a few months 
longer, when he was chosen pastor, in May, 1866. 

This gentleman is active, sprightly, and energetic. 
Sensitive and susceptible, everything of an inciting na- 
ture, especially if it be allied to his profession, serves to 
keep him in motion, if not on the strain. He needs 
composure—rest, and must live less nervously than he is 
inclined to if he would improve in health, and so render 
himself better able to discharge the duties of his pas- 
torate. 

He has a keen sense of the mirthful, and a sharply ob- 
servant intellect. Asa speaker he should be clear and 
direct, yet sprightly and somewhat ornamental. 


Rev. Jasez Fox. Jabez Fox, pastor 
of the Washington Society of the N. J. Church, and Pre- 
siding Minister of the Maryland Association, was born 
October 7, 1817, at Berkley, Mass. He is a descendant in 
the sixth generation from that Jabez Fox who was settled 
in Woburn, Mass., in 1679; and the ninth ‘generation 
from John Fox, author of the Book of Martyrs. His 
parents designed him for the ministry of the Congrega- 
tional Orthodox Church from his birth, and his early 
education had reference to this purpose. But he early 
began to entertain doubts in regard to the doctrines of 
that church, which gradually grew into entire disbelief 
of the whole system. He was but seven years old when 
an effort of his father to explain what was meant in the 
Westminster Catechism by “ hell,”’ led him to think his 
father knew very little of what followed death, and was 
the first step toward unbelief. At eleven years of age he 
went to his father with a picture drawn by Dr. Watts of 
the Second Person in the Divine Trinity “ sprinkling 
the Father's flowing throne with his redeeming blood,” 
asking how the two persons could be so dissimilar and 
yet be one Being. Al! efforts at explanation but increased 
the difficulty; and the growing skepticism of the boy 
defeated the intention of the father to educate him for 
the ministry. He learned the printer's trade, and at 
twenty-one went to the city of Washington to find em- 
ployment. He soon became foreman of the compositors 
in the Democratic Review office. But he had resolved 
on getting more schooling, and the following spring he 
went to Whitesboro’, N. Y., and entered as a sophomore 
in the Oneida Institute. It was from some lectures of 
that robuet and manly Christian scholar, President Beriah 
Green, on the character of St. Paul, at the close of which 
the immeasurable superiority of Jesus to Paul or any 
other mere man, was very successfully presented, that a 
resolution was formed in the young man to re-examine 
the grounds of his religious belief, or disbelief; for at 
this time he was not a believer in a revealed religion, and 
yet he was in the habit morning and evening of offering 
up prayer to the unknown and unrevealed Creator. Cir- 
cumstances, and not any purpose of his own, carried him 
soon after this to Detroit, where the doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem were brought to his notice, and a copy of the 
‘*Four Leading Doctrines” was placed in his hands. He 
read with eagerness, and his skepticism at once gave way 
to earnest belief. He took an active part in the formation 
of a New Church Association, of which he became an 
influential member and officer, and so continued while 
he remained in Michigan. The urgent request of per- 
sonal friends led him (in company with Hon. A. Silver, 





then Commissioner of Michigan State Land Office, and 
Mr, Henry Weller) to enter upon a course of Sunday 
Lectures on the Doctrines of the New Church, at public 
halls and in school-houses, at and in the vicinity of 
Marshall, Mich, A Society grew up at Marshall and 
another at Edwardsburg (the residence of Mr. Silver), 
and in June, 1849, in Philadelphia, Mr. Silver and Mr. 
Fox were ordained, and Mr, Fox became the minister of 
the Marshall Society soon afterward. In January, 1850, 
he accepted an invitation to become the pastor of the 
New Church Society at Detroit; and laid aside altogether 
his secular calling to devote himself to the ministry, 
Tn 1857 he became the pastor of the Washington Society 
of the New Jerusalem; but in July, 1859 (the Society 
finding itself unable to support him), he returned to 
Michigan, and became the chaplain of the State Prison, 
preaching in the city of Jackson to a New Church congre- 
gation. In 1861 he accepted a call from the Society at 
Peoria, Ill.; but in 1863, the Society at Washington, 
D. C., insisted on his return ; and he complied. 

This gentleman possesses the squareness and direct- 
ness of character which the contour and general expres- 
sion of the face so strikingly indicate. He is a direct 
and positive man; yet forbearing and sympathetic. 
There is a softness about the features which evinces 
delicacy of feeling and sympathy, while the massive 
character of the head laterally, shows force and vigor. 
He is a keen-eyed observer, and draws his notions and 
theories mainly from external life, Hence he is practical 
and matter-of-fact. He is firm, yet cautious in taking a 
definite position. He does not assert that which he has 
not fully determined, but when satisfied with the truth 
or falsity of a subject, he is spirited and inflexible in the 
maintenance of his opinion, His first impressions are 
influential in forming his judgment, and his manner is 
frank and candid, in fact, attractive and encouraging. 


ee 
THE NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. 


I. ORIGIN OF THE NEW CHURCH, 


Tue Sacred Scriptures announce the second coming of 
the Lord, to execute the Last Judgment, and to institute 
a New Church, signified by the New Jerusalem in the 
Apocalypse. The Lord himself predicted, when he was 
in the world, that the Christian Church would come to 
its end, through evils of life and errors of doctrine, This 
prediction is particularly set forth in the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Matthew, in these words: “And as he sat 
upon the Mount of Olives, the disciples came unto him 
privately, saying, Tell us, when shall these things be? 
and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end 
of the age?* And Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Take heed that no one deceive you. For many shall 
come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and shall deceive 
many. And ye shall hear of wars, and rumors of wars: 
see that ye be not troubled: for all these things must 
come to pass; but the end is not yet. For nation shall 
rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom : and 
there shall bc famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes 
in divers places. All these are the beginning of sorrows. 
Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall 
kill yon; and ye shall be hated of ull nations for my 
name's sake. And then shall many be offended, and 
shall betray one another, and shall hate one another. 
And many false prophets shall rise, and shall deceive 
many. And because iniquity shall abound, the love of 
many shall grow-cold. But he that shall endure unto the 
end, the same shall be saved. And this gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world, for a testi- 
mony unto all nations ; and then shall the end come, . . . 
For then shall be great tribulation, such as was not from 
the beginning of thé world to this time, no, nor ever 
shall be. . .. Immediately after the tribulation of those 
days, shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not 
give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and 
the powers of the heavens shall be shaken. And then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven: and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn; and they 





* In the Greek this expression is Tig Cuvredgiag 
cod aides. In the Latin New Testaments it is Con- 
summationis seculi. It properly means the consymma- 
tion or winding up of the ago or dispensation. 
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shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven, 
with great power and glory.” 

The New Church doctrine teaches that this prophecy 
refers to states through which the Church was to pass: 
thas, to various conflicts between good and evil prin- 
ciples. By the sun being darkened is represented the 
absence of the Lord's love and charity. The moon sig- 
nifies faith; and faith is said to give no light when the 
Charch is overran with evils and errors. The stars 
denote knowledges and truths concerning the Lord and 
the Charch; and these are said to fall from heaven, or 
from the interior of the mind, when the Church comes to 
its end. The end of the age, or, as it is commonly ren- 
dered, the end of the world, signifies the last time of the 
Charch ; when all good has been perverted and turned 
Into evil, and all truth falsified, and made of none effect 
by the traditions of men.* The coming of the Lord in 
the clouds of heaven, represents his second coming, to 
execute the Last Judgment and to establish the New 
Church. This New Church is described by the New 
Jerusalem and its magnificent things. ‘“ When the New 
Jerusalem was seen to descend ont of heaven, it is said, 
‘Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and he 
will be with them, their God: and the nations that are 
saved shall walk in the light of it; and night shall not be 
there. I, Jesus, have sent my angel to testify to you 
these things in the churches. I am the root and offspring 
of David, the bright and morning star. And the Spirit 
and the Bride say, Come; and let him that heareth say, 
Come; and let him that thirsteth come ; and he that will, 
let him take of the water of life freely. Yea, come, Lord 
Jesus: Amen.’—(Rev. xxi. 3, 24, 25; xxii. 16, 17, 20.)"t 

In the theological writings of E 1 Swedenborg it 
is tanght that the Last Judgment took place in the 
spiritual world in the year 1757, and that the Lord sent 
his twelve disciples, who had followed Him in the world, 
out into the whole spiritual world to preach the gospel 
anew in the year 1770.¢ 


Il. THE FAITH OF THE NEW CHURCH. 

The Faith of the New Church in the universal form is 
this: That the Lord from eternity, who is Jehovah, 
came into the world, that he might subjugate the hells, 
and glorify his Humanity: and without this no mortal 
could be saved; and they are saved who believe in him. 

The particulars of faith on man’s part are, 1, That God 
is one, in whom is a Divine Trinity; and that he is the 
Lord God the Saviour Jesus Christ: 2, Saving faith is to 
believe in him: 3, Evils are not to be done, becanse they 
are of the devil and from the devil: 4, Good things are 
to be done, because they are of God and from God: 5, 
And these are to be done by man as of himself; but it is 
to be believed that they are with him and through him 
from the Lord. 


Ill. THE DOCTRINES OF THE NEW CHURCH. 

1. The Doctrines of the New Church are new. They 
are not simply a combination of truths collected from the 
religions systems of the past. While they are in harmony 
with all the truths of science, philosophy, and religion 
that have hitherto been known, they also claim to em- 
brace fuller and more enlarged views concerning those 
subjects that most concern our eternal welfare. 

2. The New Church teaches that there is but one God 
in essence and in person, and that he is the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who is Jehovah in human form. 
In him dweilleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 
The relation between the Father and the Son is like that 
existing between a man’s soul and his body; but with 
this difference, that the Lord glorified and made divine 
the hb ity he ed from Mary, while a man, on 
his departure from this world, leaves. behind him his 
natural bedy. The human <x.trre which the Lord 
asxnmed when in the world partook of the weakness and 
frailty of men, and had like tendencies to evil, yet with- 
out sin. During the whole period of his abode in the 
world, the humanity of the Lord was being glorified, or 
made one with the Father or indwelling divinity. In 
order to accomplish this, all the evil tendencies and in- 
firmities derived from Mary had to be put away; and in 











* Matthew xv. 6; Mark vii. 13. 

+ Principles of the New Church, pp. 38, 39. 

Fo Judgment, number 45; True Christian Religion, 
n, 791, ‘ 


proportion as this was done, the divinity from the Father 
flowed down and supplied their place. This work of 
resisting temptation and putting off human frailties 
caused the indescribable sufferings which the Lord 
underwent. But it was only the human nature of the 
Lord that snffered, and not his divine nature. The 
passion on the cross was the last temptation the Lord 
experienced ; and when he rose again, he ascended into 
the spiritual world, and became invisible in this world. 
After his resurrection he manifested himself to the 
spiritual sight of his disciples; and then ascended up 
through the heavens into the Divine—to that glory which 
he had with the Father before the world was. Thus, 
when the New Churchman speaks of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, he means the Essential Divinity, the Divine 
Humanity, and the Proceeding Influence of the Lord; 
consequently, not three persons are understood, but three 
essential principles, constituting together the one person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. The New Church teaches that the Sacred Scriptures 
are the Word of God, or the Divine Truth itself, which 
is the source of wisdom to angels and to men. The 
books of the Bible which constitute the Word of God 
have an internal or spiritual sense, distinct from the 
literal sense, as the sof] is distinct from the body; that 
is, the internal sense of the Word is the soul of the literal 
sense. It was this internal sense the Lord had reference 
to when he said, The words that I speak unto you are 
spirit and are life—John vi. 63. The arcana of wisdom 
contained in the Word are seen, in the light of true doc- 
trine, to be more and more wonderful as they become 
unfolded and are understood. The angels understand 
the Word in its spiritual sense; and inasmuch as it con- 
tains truths continuous from the Lord, in its inmost 
sense, it is inexpressibly divine and holy. The nature 
of the internal sense, and the correspondence of the literal 
sense with it, are fully unfolded in the theological writ- 
ings of Emanue) Swedenborg, who declares that the 
spiritual sense of the Sacred Scriptures was revealed to 
him while he read the Word. The theological writings 
of Swedenborg, although claiming to bea revelation from 
the Lord, do not, like the Old and New Testaments, con- 
tain an internal sense. And while they add nothing to 
the Word of God, they explain it in a most wonderful 
way, and in a manner entirely new and startling. 

4. Swedenborg taught that all religion has relation to 
life, and that the life of religion is to do good. According 
to his view, merely going to church on Sundays and 
attending prayer meetings and other religious gather- 
ings, do not, of themselves, make a person religious. 
They are the external signs of religion. Nor does faith, 
alone, save. A belief in some particular creed or system 
of doctrines, without a life according to them, is of no 
more avail to save than it would be to expect a house to 
come into existence simply by the architect's drawing a 
plan of it. Two things are necessary in order to live a 
Christian life. One is to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the only God of heaven and earth; the other is to 
obey the Ten Commandments. We must have faith, 
which shows us our duty, and we must have charity, 
which consists in faithfully performing the duties of our 
employment. Simply giving to the poor, endowing hos- 
pitals, and performing other similar acts called charitable, 
are of less importance than doing well our every-day 
work, and fulfilling justly all our relations in life; for 
the former kind of charity can only be exercised by a 
few, while the latter is within the reach of all. He is 
most charitable who performs the greatest use in his 
particular calling. 

5. In order to clearly understand the difference between 
the teachings of the New Church and the Old, we must 
base our comparisons, not only on the creeds and doc- 
trines that now prevail, but we must also consider the 
doctrines that were generally taught as orthodox a cen- 
tury ago; for while the New Church doctrine remains 
the same now that it was then, the doctrines and teach- 
ings of the Christian Church have been much modified 
and improved. Thus, when Swedenborg announced 
that man was in freedom in spiritual, as well as in 
natural, things, his teaching was universally regarded as 
heretical, and was rejected accordingly. But men now 
| see that they are free to live good lives, if they will. 
| They now know that it is possible to obey the Com- 
| mandments, and that their destiny is not a pre-ordained 








thing, but depends upon how they use the freedom and 
rationality God gives them. Every one is accountable 
for his conduct in the circumstances in which he is 
placed. There are always two courses open to us, so 
long as we are in this world—the good and the evil. 

6. Death and the Resurrection, in the light of the New 
Chareh, are regarded as one event: death is the natural 
side, of which resurrection is the spiritual side. Death 
is an orderly step in life. We begin existence on earth. 
At death we rise into the spiritual world, where we are 
to live eternally—in heaven if we are good; in hell if we 
are evil. The nature of the change called death may be 
compared to the transformation of the worm into the 
butterfly. It is the transfer of the scene of our life from 
the earth to the spiritual world—from time to eternity. 
And when the dark river of death has been crossed, we 
bid farewell to earth for ever; for as the butterfly does 
not resume the low forms of its former existence, and 
the bird does not return to inhabit the shell from which 
it was hatched, so man can not come back to this world 
after he has been raised up into the spiritual world. 

7. The Spiritual World, into which man comes after 
death, is not any place in space. It is not here or there; 
bat it is a world within the material universe; not 
within as to space, but within as to state, as the soul is 
within the body. It is everywhere contiguous to the 
natural world, but is not continued into it. This relation 
may be illustrated ina slight degree by water in a sponge. 
The water is in every part, yet is separate from it. It is 
also like the relation between the soul and the body; for 
as the soul acts upon and pervades every part of the 
body, so the spiritual world acts upon and pervades 
every atom of the material universe. Spirit is to matter 
what the cause is to its effect. The spiritual wd?ld con- 
sists of heaven and hell, and the intermediate state called 
the world of spirits. Every one, immediately after death, 
first comes into the world of spirits. While there, he 
undergoes the judgment, which, with the good, consists 
in the separation of his evil qualities from him, and their 
rejection to hell; and in proportion as this is done, he 
is led by the Lord toward heaven, arfd becomes associated 
with some society in heaven which is in a similar state 
of good with himself. There he continues to live to 
eternity, in a state of constantly increasing blessedness. 
The judgment which the evil man undergoes consists in 
the separation from him of his good qualities, as the 
Scripture says, From him that hath not, shall be taken 
even that which he seemeth to have—Luke viii. 18. When 
this process of separating the good from the evil is fully 
accomplished, the wicked man chooses to go to hell. 

8. By the Church, in its widest sense, Swedenborgians 
mean all who acknowledge and worship a supreme Being, 
and who live as good a life as they know how. Ina less 
general sense they understand the Church to include all 
who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ as the only God, 
and live a life according to the Ten Commandments, and 
who acknowledge the Sacred Scriptures to be the Word 
of God. or the Divine Truth itself. 

9. In regard to Baptism and the Holy Supper, it is be- 
lieved that they were instituted by the Lord in lieu of 
the various ceremonial rites of the Israelitish dispensa- 
tion, and that they are significative of spiritual and divine 
things, by which man has coajunction with the Lord and 
with heaven. Baptism is a sign, which is perceived in 
heaven, that the person baptized belongs to the Lord's 
Church, and it is 2 memorial that he is to be regenerated. 
By the water used in baptism is signified truth: by its 
application is meant the purifying influence of truth. 
This ordinance was instituted in place of circumcision 
and the various washings and purifying procesees of the 
Jews. Hence it signifies the cleansing of the eoul from 
evil, and at the same time introduction into the Church. 
The Holy Supper was instituted in place of the burnt 
offerings and sacrifices of the Jewish Church; and it 
represents the appropriation of good and truth from the 
Lord. By the Lord’s flesh and the bread are signified 
the divine good ; by the blood and the wine are signified 
the divine truth; and by eating the bread and drinking 
the wine are meant their appropriation. 

10. It ie according to divine order that there should be 
both civil and ecclesiastical governments. And these 
are related to each other as the internal and the external, 
oras the soul and the body. These two kinds of govern- 
ment mast act in harmony; if otherwise, strife and dis- 
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cord are engendered. The Church can not exist where 
civil government is not respected, nor can any civil 
government prosper unless there be also ecclesiastical 
government. 


IV. HISTORY OF THE NEW CHURCH. 

Swedenborg had not been dead many years before his 
writings began to be read by a few Englishmen, French- 
men, Germans, and Scandinavians, who were sufficiently 
learned to read Latin, in which language the writings of 
the New Church were left by their author. In the year 
1788, Robert Hindmarsh, the first New Church minister, 
was ordained.. And in 1789 the first session of the 
General Conference of the New Church in Great Britain 
was held in London. The organization of the Church in 
America began later—the first American minister having 
been ordained in 1798, and the first session of the General 
Convention of the New Jerusalem was held at Phila- 
delphia in 1817. The growth of the New Church in Great 
Britain has been smai! as regards numbers, there being 
less than a hundred churches in that kingdom; but 
though its growth has been slow, it is increasing in 
strength and influence. The General Convention of the 
New Jerusalem in the United States has grown more 
rapidly. Its organization is very complete, extending to 
every State of the Union. It is made up of four classes 
of members, namely, individuals, societies, associations, 
and ministers. The principal associations are those of 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and New York. The largest socie- 
ties are those of Boston, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. The organization of the General Convention 
is so comprehensive that all New Churchmen residing 
within its limits may be represented in it. There is an 
orderly progression from the individual member up to 
the general church. The membership of the New Charch 
in the United States has increased tenfold since the first 
General Convention was held half a century ago. 


Ox Physiology. 


A kuowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide as in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Qabanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hosea iv. 6. 








THE STUDY OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY JOHN STUART MILL. 


Tue importance of understanding the true 
conditions of health and disease, of knowing 
how to acquire and preserve that healthy 
habit of body which the most tedious and 
costly medical treatment so often fails to re- 
store when once lost, should secure a place 
in general education for the principal max- 
ims of hygiene, and some of those even of 
practical medicine. For those who aim at 
high intellectual cultivation, the study of 
physiology has still greater recommendations, 
and is, in the present state of advancement of 
the higher studies, a real necessity. The 
practice which it gives in the study of nature 
is such as no other physical science affords in 
the same kind, and is the best introduction to 
the difficult questions of politics and social 
life. Scientific education, apart from profes- 
sional object, is but a preparation for judging 
rightly of man, and of his requirements and 
interests. But to this final pursuit, which has 
been called, par excellence, the proper study of 
mankind, physiology is the most serviceable 
of the sciences, because it is the nearest. Its 
subject is already Man; the same complex and 
manifold being whose properties are not inde- 
pendent of circumstance and immovable from 
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age to age, like those of the ellipse and hyper- 
bola, or of sulphur and phosphorus; but are 
infinitely various, indefinitely modifiable by 
art or accident, graduating by the nicest 
shades into one another, and reacting upon 
one another in a thousand ways, so that they 
are seldom capable of being isolated and ob- 
served separately. With the difficulties of the 
study of a being so constituted, the physiolo- 
gist, and he alone among scientific inquirers, 
is already familiar. Take what view we will 
of man as a spiritual being, one part of his 
nature is far more like another than either of 
them is like anything else. In the organic 
world we study nature under disadvantages 
very similar to those which affect the study of 
moral and political phenomena. Our means of 
making experiments are almost as_ limited, 
while the extreme complexity of the facts 
makes the conclusions of general reasoning 
unusually precarious, on account of the vast 
number of circumstances that conspire to de- 
termine every result. Yet, in spite of these 
obstacles, it is found possible in physiology to 
arrive at a considerable number of well-ascer- 
tained and important truths. This, therefore, 
is an excellent school in which to study the 
means of overcoming similar difficulties else- 
where. It is in physiology, too, that we are 
first introduced to some of the conceptions 
which play the greatest part in the moral and 
social science, but which do not occur at all in 
those of inorganic nature. As, for instance, 
the idea of predisposition and of predisposing 
causes, as distinguished from exciting causes. 
The operation of all moral forces is immensely 
influenced by predisposition. Without that 
element, it is impossible to explain the com- 
monest facts of history and social life. Phys- 
iology is, also, the first science in which we 
recognize the influence of habit; the tendency 
of something to happen again merely because 
it has happened before. From physiology, 
too, we get our clearest notion of what is 
meant by development or evolution. The 
growth of a plant, or animal, from the first 
germ, is the typical specimen of a phenomenon 
which rules through the whole course of man 
and society ; increase of function, through ex- 
pansion and differentiation of structure by 
internal forces. I can not enter into the sub- 
ject at greater length ; it is enough if I throw 
out hints which may be germs of further 
thought in yourselves. Those. who aim at 
high intellectual achievements may be assured 
that no part of their time will be less wasted 
than that which they employ in becoming 
familiar with the methods and with the main 
concéptions of the science of organization and 
life. 

[Mr. Mill uses the term Physiology synony- 
mously with, or instead of, Phrenology. When 
read with this fact in view, the general state- 
ment is correct. One familiar with the whole 
subject might infer that the British statesman 
had studiously avoided the term Phrenology, 
which evidently would have been more appro- 
priate. We should, however, remember that 





Mr. Mill’s positive philosophy inclines him to 
consider mental phenomena more from the 
side of Physiology than from the less material 
side of Phrenology or Psychology.]} 
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PanrastTEs.—It is said that all living things 
have their parasites—man, animals, birds, and 
plants are afflicted. But here is something 
about oyster eating extraordinary in British 
waters. One dreadful gourmand has been 
specially stigmatized. The cruel dog-wheik, 
or “ piercer,” is branded as the greatest destroy- 
er of myriads. He ought to be good eating 
himself, he is so tasty in his own food. The 
piercers swarm up like locusts in the spring, 
and are wondrously prolific. They are regu- 
larly hatched from nests; each nest contains 
about 800 eggs, and every egg has forty infant 
demons softly nestled in tiny cysts. These 
spring quickly to maturity, and set to work at 
boring. With an organ wonderfully adapted 
for the purpose, they drill a hole in the shell of 
the young oysters and suck out their luscious 
lives. A legion of crabs follows in the wake of 
the whelk, and these prick out and clear away 
the remnants of the murdered bivalves. At 
Lahillon, near the Ile des Oiseaux, there are 
four men who live in a boat which floats over 
the famous breeding beds below. The duty of 
these four men is to watch the line of march 
taken by the army of piercers. As the boat 
sleeps in its own shadow on the unruffled sur- 
face, they see the young spat floating above 
the sea-weed like white spangles, and then 
descending to its resting-place. Next, a thin 
white line of whelks advances, and the young 
oyster is slain. They gather these whelks at 
low tides, and M. Coste, chief of the ostreacul- 
tural department, records that one man has 
been known to gather fourteen thousand 
whelks in two hours. 

The curculio stings and spoils our plums. The 
worm spoils our apples; the flies spoil our 
cheese ; and, we suppose, these spoilers are all 
spoiled in their turns. 

oo 


Patsy CuRED.—Mr. Jefferson Jackson, abont 
fifty years of age, now living near Ashland, 
Tenn., was badly afflicted with palsy from his 
youth up, shaking and trembling constantly. 
He entered the Southern army, and wes in the 
battle of Fort Donelson, and for some time ex- 
posed to a heavy fire from the Federal artillery. 
From that time he has been clear of palsy. 
Question—What cured him ? 

Response. This is surely a singular and in- 
teresting case. Such exposures quite frequently 
make sound men shake, and it is wonderful 
that a life-long palsy should be cured by such 
necessarily great nervous excitement. A fright 
cures hiccoughs, and fear or anger often sus- 
pends pain ; and here is a case of chronic palsy 
cured by acute nervous excitement under con- 
ditions which often paralyze the vigor of the 
nervotis forces. A satisfactory and scientific 
solution to this strange phenomenon is needed. 
Who can give it? 
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“Ty I might give « short hint te an tmpartial writer, It woald be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerons preel- 
plee of telling unblased truth, let him precisim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall pow him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let bim expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may ge on fearless, and this te the course I take 
myself,” —De Fea, 
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VALEDICTORY. 





To-pay the Forty-sixth Volume of the 
PurenovocicaL JourNAL AnD [are It- 
LUSTRATED is completed. During the 
year we have given the reader between 
two and three hundred engraved portraits 
and other ijlustrations and sketches of 
prominent characters, with interesting 
biographies. We have given the whole of 
Pope’s inimitable “ Essay on Man,” with 
original illustrations; Rev. Dr. Osgood’s 
discourse on the “The Gospel among 
Animals ;” Hon. Schuyler Colfax’s “ Ed- 
ucation of the Heart ;” a capital treatise 
on “ The Phrenological Theory of Man’s 
Organization ;” with orations, sermons, 
and addresses on various topics, including 
a full measure of matter in all the de- 
partments of Ethnology, Phrenology, 
Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, 
and something of Natural History. 

In the always racy department of 
“Our Social Relations” much interest 
has been manifested, and we trust some 
solid instruction has been given. The 
Religious and Psychological portions, we 
are assured, are read with avidity and 
gratitude. 

The poets have enlivened our pages 
with the most beautiful versified senti- 
ments. A full account of oar Army and 
Navy has been given, and our new Ter- 
ritory described ; New Books noticed or 
reviewed, and all subjects coming within 
the range of our observation and studies 
have received attention. 

Instead of thirty-six pages each month 
—which were promised—we have given 
since last June ForRTY PAGES in every 
number, This is at the rate of 960 oc- 
tavo pages a year. Has the reader had 
his money’s worth? Is he the better 
for having read the ParenotocicaL Jour- 





NAL? Has it awakened or renewed in 
him the spirit of enterprise or a desire 
for personal and public improvement ? 
Have its teachings been in accordance 
with his highest good? Is he more tol- 
erant, more liberal, more generous, and 
at the same time more just, more merci- 
ful, more devotional, more trusting, and 
more hopeful? Has he found words of 
cheer and encouragement in these pages ? 
Has he been warned against the forma- 
tion of bad habits, and against the 
schemes of wicked men? In short, has 
he received an equivalent for the time 
and money thus expended? If yes, then 
our promise and our contract are fulfilled, 
and we are even. So ends our engage- 
ment, and the subscription-books for 1867 
are forever closed. 

Must we now part to meet no more ? 
Are our mutual friendships to be severed ? 
Can we be of no further use or interest to 
each other? Must we give the parting 
hand to those whose familiar names have 
cheered and strengthened us? Spare, O 
spare us this pain from which our heart re- 
coils ; we would live always in the esteem 
and affections of our friends. Nor are we 
selfish in this. If we ask attention to 
our science, or a hearing, it is with the 
hope of doing good. We would cry out 
from the house-tops, and warn the un- 
wary against the dangers that beset 
them. We would instruct the young 
and uninformed on important subjects 
not generally taught by others, We 
would encourage self-denial, personal 
discipline, and the subordination of the 
propensities to the intellect and moral 
sentiments. We would point out the 
way in which each should go—the paths 
of temperance, industry, enterprise, edu- 
cation, religion; paths of prosperity, 
peace, and happiness. We feel that our 
life’s work is but just begun; and if 
health and strength be spared us, we 
promise, by the Divine assistance, to re- 
consecrate our entire services to God and 
humanity. 

In conclusion: To those who elect to 
part company with us here, we bid them 
a heartfelt good-bye. We pray that our 
past intercourse may be blessed to our 
mutual good. 

But you, dear reader, are to go on with 
us, are you not? All right. We enter 
your name in our new book for 1868, 
and doubt not we shall have a “ good 





time” on our next year’s voyage. Judg- 
ing by the present pronrpt renewals, we 
shall have as large and as happy a com- 
pany as ever before, “The more the 
merrier.” Bring on your friends ! 
————+ a 


CHRISTMAS—ITS HISTORY. 





CuristTmas Day is regarded throughout the 
Christian world as the important day of the 
year, and whether the birth of Christ occurred 
on the twenty-fifth day of December, or a few 
days earlier or later, is a matter of no great 
moment. The significance of setting apart a 
day consists in the fact that all Christians, by 
general consent, accept a specified time for the 
celebration of this event. 

In pagan Rome there was a yearly celebration 
called the Saturnalia, or Festival of Saturn, 
which was marked by the prevalence of a 
universal license and merry-making. The 
slaves were then permitted to enjoy a period of 
freedom in speech and behavior; every one 
feasted and rejoiced ; work and business were 
entirely suspended ; houses were decorated with 
laurels and evergreens ; presents were made by 
parents and friends, and all sorts of games and 
amusements were indulged in by the citizens. 
In the early ages of Christianity, its ministers 
frequently experienced difficulty in inducing 
the converts to refrain from indulging in the 
popular amusements which were so largely 
participated in by their pagan neighbors. At 
last convinced, partly by the inefficacy of de- 
nunciations, and partly influenced by the idea 
that the spirit of Christianity might thereby 
be advanced, the Church endeavored to amal- 
gamate, as it were, the old and new religions, 
and sought, by transferring the heathen cere- 
monies to the solemnities of the Christian 
festivals, to make them subservient to the cause 
of religious piety. Engrafted thus on the 
Roman Saturnalia, Christmas festivities re- 
ceived in England further changes and modi- 
fications by having superadded to them, first, 
the Druidical rites and superstitions, and then, 
after the arrival of the Saxons, the various 
ceremonies practiced by the ancient Germans. 
The result has been the strange medley of 
Christian and pagan rites which contribute to 
make up the festivities of the modern Christ- 
mas. Thus ceremonies, rites, and symbols, 
once full of meaning to pagans, have been 
transferred without their meaning to Christians, 
and have come to have an entirely new and 
different signification. This, at least, is true: 
they have come to mean joy at the birth of the 
Saviour, joy in view of his love for mankind, 
joy in burying animosities and reviving friend- 
ship among men, and last, but not least, in 
opening peculiar joy to millions of little folks 
who are not old enough to understand the 
mysteries of mythology or the intricacies of 
theology. 

On the evening of the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember, or Christmas Eve, the Christmas holi- 
day may be said to commence. Sir Walter 
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Scott gives a picture of Christmas Eve in the 
olden time in verse, as follows: 

“* On Christmas Eve the bells were rung; 
Ona Christmas Eve the mass was sung ; 
That only night in all the year 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner choose. 
The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘ post and pair.’ 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down.”’ 

The Christmas tree is supposed to have 
originated in Germany, but it is incorporated 
with the celebration of Christmas in England 
and the United States. In England, it naturally 
comes from German stock, for its princes are 
imported—why not some of their customs? 
In America, especially in New York and 
Pennsylvania, the Germans have dotted the 
land with their happy homes, and have brought 
their Santa Claus, their Krishkinkle—a cor- 
ruption of Ohrist kindlein, or the Infant Christ— 
their Christmas-tree ; and with the German and 
English and the Roman ceremonies, customs, 
and ideas, the result is a day of days with a 
central idea, but with many converging as- 
sociations widespread, rendering the day rich 
in composite symbols centralized upon the one 
great thought, Messiah—God with us ! 

Hanging up the stocking, for Santa Claus to 
fill with good things for the good, and rods for 
the bad, is of German origin; and when the 
doors of the parlor are opened, and the bright 
eyes and palpitating hearts of the little ones 
come in to see what the Christmas-tree bears 
for them, who can estimate the joy that belts 
the Christian world on this great anniversary 
of the year? 

Many of the grotesque ceremenies of ancient 
time have been laid aside, but all that was 
sweet and rich has been cherished and ripened, 
bringing light to the dark corners of the world, 
and awaking joy in thousands of hearts whose 
sorrows had else made them feel estranged 
from men and forgotten of God. As in old 
pagan times, when Christianity was in its in- 
fancy, Christmas had its abuses, so at present 
it is, with many, the occasion of dissipation 
and evil We have sometimes been amazed 
that men who are celebrating Christmas with 
such hilarity and zeal, should so far forget the 
commands of the Saviour whose birth they 
celebrate, as to violate all the precepts of the 
religion he came to establish, by drunkenness, 
wrangling, and other excesses. Let us hope 
that all our readers will remember that Christ- 
mas means forgiveness of enemies; the lifting 
up and encouragement of those who are bowed 
down; the ministrations of mercy to those 
who are in need; the deepening and re-estab- 
lishment of friendships and affections, and the 
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remembrance that He whose birth is celebrated 
requires pureness of life and correctness of 
conduct, as well as faith in his mission, and an 
adherence to religious services. Let this be a 
day when bad habits shall be abandoned, and 
good habits entered upon, that the Christ may 
be to us salvation indeed, as well as in name. 
Let each of us contribute, by word and by 
deed, something, be it little or much, toward 
bettering the condition of these around and 
among us; and it will be to all, what we wish 
it may be, dear reader, to you and yours, A 
HAPPY CHRISTMAS 
————1-- oe 


SEPARATING FAMILIES. 


WE are not, dear reader, about to discuss 
this painful subject from a European point of 
view, though hundreds of families in the old 
country are daily separated—of course, with 
them, it is voluntary—from loving friends and 
dear old homes ; nor are we to argue the ques- 
tion from a Southern point of view, in which 
masters and servants, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, were sometimes forcibly 
separated ; we purpose a few remarks on the 
desirableness, nay, the necessity, of separating 
families here in the United States of America. 

We often hear it said by affectionate mothers, 
that they would work until their fingers bled, 
their bodies were unclothed, and their stom- 
achs empty, before they would be separated 
from their children ; as though it were a bless- 
ing to the little ones to be kept in such pov- 
erty rather than to be placed in some chari- 
table institution, or in a childless family, where 
they would be well fed, clothed, and educated. 
And with all deference to this natural instinct 
on the part of the mother for the personal 
protection and care of her child, and not only 
conceding, but claiming this to be the duty of 
every one whose circumstances will permit it, 
we must frankly state that, in many cases, the 
condition of the child would be vastly im- 
proved by being taken away from its parents 
and placed in other hands. 

For example: here is a dissipated, poverty- 
stricken father, who not only makes no 
provision for his family, but leaves the care 
of several children to his wife, whose hard 
earnings, perhaps, are scarcely sufficient to 
keep body and soul together. In such a case, 
the children should be taken away and placed 
in a better home. It is for the interest of a 
community to see that all its members are put 
in the way of improvement and beneficial de- 
velopment, that each be fed, clothed, educated, 
and cared for; and there are hundreds, nay, 
thousands of cases, where this will not be done 
if left with these almost, if not quite, pauper 
parents. If kept together in such families, the 
children grow up dirty, ignorant, little sav- 
ages, without intellectual, moral, and social 
culture, and they become thieves, libertines, 
prostitutes, or something worse; whereas if 
they had been placed under proper influences, 
they would have become useful members of 
society. 





In this view of the case, we are convinced 
that every good citizen should have a voice in 
this matter; and that while we should con- 
sider the feelings of the parents, we shovid 
also consider the interests of the children ; and 
when they can not be properly provided for at 
home, it is clearly the duty of society to put 
them in the way of being properly cared for. 
There are to-day large numbers in our country, 
who occupy leading positions in society, who 
were forcibly separated from their parents in 
early youth and placed in the kind keeping of 
guardians ; or who were apprenticed to thrifty 
farmers, mechanics, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants. Nor are there few who played the 
Ben Franklin act, and left home in boyhood 
without the consent of parents, and, escaping 
dissipation and the other vicious temptations 
of life, and having correct habits, right mo- 
tives, and perseverance, came up and made 
themselves men of mark. 

It is the affections which often blind the eyes 
of parents to the best interests of their chil- 
dren; but we would not do aught to produce 
alienation, or unsettle the minds of youth when 
they are in the way of improvement at home. 
We believe in every mother’s nursing and car- 
ing for her child, and in every father’s putting 
his son in the way of the best development of 
body and mind. This is simply his duty. But 
where the conditions are such that this can not 
he done at home, then we propose separation 
and adoption. 

Reader, are you a middle-aged man, or are 
you advanced into ripe old age? look back to 
your youth, even to your childhood, and con- 
sider whether it would not have been better 
for you had you been transplanted from your 
half-starved, home to a more thrifty family, 
whether it would not have been better for you, 
and whether you would not have made life a 
still greater success by having had a better 
start? and you, who were nursed in the lap of 
luxury, cradled on a bed of roses, petted, pam- 
pered, and indulged, whether, even in this 
case, you would not have become more of a 
man had you, early in life, been thrown on 
your own resources ? 

There are extremes both ways, and it is the 
happy medium that should be sought by one 
and all. Let not your affections stand in the 
way of the interests of your children; remem- 
ber that your own poor home—calling it sweet 
don’t make it so—may in reality be only a bar- 
ren pasture, in which yourseif van not obtain the 
means wherewith to grow into the full stature 
of aman. Be not afraid of transplanting into 
broader fields and deeper soil, where, taking 
root, instead of becoming a shrunken shrub, 
you may become a magnificent human tree, 
whose branches shall spread in all directions, 
and whose spirit— the better part—shall 
always incline “onward and upward.” Then, 
in realizing your own limited sphere—your 
own lost opportunity of the past—set aside all 
selfish considerations, and let your first duty 
be, to provide good and comfortable homes for 
your children. 
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READING FOR YOUTH. 

In a government like ours, where its sta- 
bility and prosperity depend upon the intelli- 
gence of the citizens, it is important in the 
highest degree that the youth of both sexes 
receive that course of education and training 
that will best fit them for the discharge of 
their duties, both as citizens and as Christians. 
While free schools are scattered all over the 
northern section of our country, dispensing 
their blessings to all classes in such a manner 
as no other country in the world is blessed, 
we can not ignore the fact, that the parental 
and social training of our youth, according to 
our advantages and opportunities, is neglected 
perhaps to a greater extent than any other 
Christian nation in the world. 

The Icelanders are socially and parentally 
better trained than any people we know of in 
history, and the results are apparent in their 
intercourse and dealing with one another soci- 
ally, religiously, and politically. 

To select a proper course of reading for 
youth after they are able to comprehend writ- 
ten language sufficiently, is an important but 
often a sadly neglected duty. The cheapness 
and abundance of literature at the present 
day has placed within the reach of youth an 
amount of literature the adaptation of which 
to their needs is very questionable. The taste 
for works of fiction, for trash and light read- 
ing, amounts almost to a mania among us. 
Our boys and girls seize upon and devour with 
avidity most of the light reading they get into 
their hands, to their permanent injury. 

Many religious parents wisely forbid the 
reading of one kind; but often, unwittingly, 
allow it to run to an extreme in another. 
The great majority of the books in our Sun- 
day-school libraries are light fiction; and 
their excessive reading, like the other class, is 
positively injurious. 

We know boys and girls—more of the latter 
than of the former, however—who devour all 
such books that come in their way. Such 
reading acts upon the mind as stimulants do 
upon the body; they excite the mind to an 
improper and undue activity, fill it with pic- 
tures and phantasies, not of the real, but 
wholly of the ideal and the untrue; they 
keep it stretched to its utmost tension in an 
improper direction, till it is worn and‘sinks as 
if from a slow poison. We have seen it mani- 
fest itself in the eye, and in the features, and 
in the actions of the body, until the whole 
physical being was in perfect sympathy with 
the mental system. 

We do not decry or oppose works of fiction, 
but they should be left to a mature age, and 
then be judiciously selected. 

Perhaps the best course of ‘reading, in con- 
junction with the Bible and religious instruc- 
tions, from the ages of twelve and fourteen, 
are standard historical writings of our own 
and of other countries—Parley’s, Irving’s, 
Bancroft’s, Prescott’s, and others of the same 
kind. The popular writings of Irving, Ma- 





caulay, ete., can properly be left to a maturer 
age. The papers and news of the day should 
not be neglected. The best thoughts of our 
popular writers are given to the public in our 
magazines, and should not be overlooked. 
One of the best magazines of the day is the 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
should be found on the table of every family 
in the land. We know of no journal, in all 
our acquaintance with literature, that we can 
more safely commend. We know of none 
where will be found a happier and better com- 
bination of the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good. Rich in thought and replete with in- 
struction, it elevates and ennobles, and leaves 
all who seek improvement better and happier 
for its monthly visits —Greencastle ( Pa.) Pilot. 
[We are certainly very much obliged for 
this high compliment, as well as for the very 
excellent advice, so concisely given, in the 
article quoted, and which we thought well 
worthy re-publication. For the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL we can only claim 
an honest endeavor to make its pages useful to 
its readers. We regard our premises correctly 
based on the constitution of man, and we rea- 
son and teach from this basis. Our views, so 
far as we can learn, are in accordance with 
science and revelation. We think them right.] 


A LASTING PRESENT. 


Durtixe the holidays—Christmas and New 
Year’s — good, generous-hearted people will 
puzzle their minds over the thousands of ob- 
jects offered as presents, seeking the most suit- 
able, each for his or her lover, friend, or com- 
panion. One will exhibit his taste by sending 
something good to eat—it may be a chicken, a 
turkey, a pig, or a box or basket of fruit. An- 
other will send his friend wine, another cigars, 
according to the supposed preference of the re- 
cipient. But these are not “ lasting presents.” 
One will buy jewelry or fancy clothing; an- 
other a writing-desk, with pens, ink, paper, 
wax, mucilage, etc. These things are useful, 
and tend to call out the faculties of the one 
who uses them. Another will select a choice 
book, or a library, in which all the family may 
participate, not only now, but for years and 
years tocome. This is what may be called a 
lasting present. Another very appropriate and 
welcome present is a useful magazine. Hay- 
ing perused a useful journal for a time, one 
comes to wish all his friends to have the benefit 
of its teachings, and accordingly forms a club 
on his own account, and orders copies for the 
year to five, ten, or more, including himself, at 
wholesale rates. The recipient on receiving a 
receipt for a year’s subscription from the pub- 
lisher often wonders who ordered it sent, his 
or her heart throbbing with gratitude to the 
unknown giver. Last year we had many such 
orders for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
we now look for their renewal. The charita- 
bly disposed may do good service by placing a 
copy in the reading-room of every Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and medical, mercantile, 
hospital, and other public libraries. 





Reader, if you have not yet bestowed all 
your New Year's charities; if you think well 
of it, suppose you head a list, and either pass 
it around for signers, or hand it to an energetic, 
enterprising person who will order ten or twen- 
ty copies sent to so many worthy persons who 
can not afford to subscribe on their own ac- 
count! This would be a service of love and 
usefulness, which in its effects on the readers 
would be Lasting. Try it. 


THE TO-BE PRESIDENT. 





Tue political quack doctors all over the 
land are busy feeling the public pulse, trying 
to determine whom the people will or will 
not have to serve or rule them. One party 
names McClellan and Lee as likely to unite 
the politically dissevered sections. Grant and 
Lee are also spoken of. So are Johnson and 
Fessenden; while a comic counselor names 
Greeley and Davis as combining all the ele- 
ments of radicalism and conservatism, includ- 
ing every complexion, white, black, yellow, 
and red. Another names Mr. Bennett, Sr., of 
the NW. Y. Herald, from Aberdeen, and Mr. 
Douglass, orator, from Rochester. It is stated 
that Mr. Douglass declines. Seriously, why 
not have a regard for the dignity of the nation, 
and place in the Presidential chair a man of 
education and character? We want a sTaTEs- 
MAN—not a tailor or a tinker. We are not 
political partisans. Voters are now AMERI- 
cans. With such well-tried men as Messrs. 
Chase, Stanton, Colfax, Wilson, Harland, and 
the like, we shall not put up with those of 
less culture ability, dignity, and power. Let 
the tobacco-smokers, whisky-drinkers, the 
boxers and the gamblers, have places adapted 
to their qualifications. When we can, let us 
have the “ RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE.” 


_——2-<>- oe 


A Wickep Joxe.—An Alliance correspond- 
ent of the Canton (O.) Repository relates the 
following: Some weeks ago there was a danc- 
ing party given for ‘the benefit of the Fenians, 
on the outskirts of the town, and several of 
the ladies had little babies, whose noisy per- 
versity required too much attention to allow 
their mas to enjoy the “hop.” A number 
of gallant young men volunteered to guard the 
infantry while the ladies engaged in the “ break- 
down.” No sooner had the mothers left their 
cherubs in the hands of the mischievous wretch- 
es, than they stripped the darlings and chang- 
ed their clothes, giving the apparel of one to 
another. The dance over, the mothers each 
took, as they thought, her own baby, and hur- 
riedly left the scene of gayeties, and started to 
their homes, several miles apart, being far on 
the way before the “peep-o’-day.” On the fol- 
lowing day there was a tremendous row in the 
settlement. Mothers discovered that a single 
night had changed the sex of their babies, and 
then commenced some of the tallest female 


pedestrianism. Living miles agens, 5 1 it required 
two days to unmix the little cherubs, and re- 

quired as many weeks to restore the mothers 
t their Satevally sweet dispositions. 
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A CHAPTER OF CRIME. 


——- 


BRIDGET DURGAN. 


The following phrenological statement is from a descrip- 
tion of this unfortunate woman, which was farnished us 
by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, a lady well known for her inter- 
est in Phrenology and reformatory measures generally. 


“ A vistt to New Brunswick, N. J., afforded 
me an opportunity to see Bridget Durgan, the 
murderess of Mrs. Correll, whose case has 





BRIDGET DURGAN. 


excited a great deal of interest, and even ma- 
levolence, in the public mind. A brief account 
of the miserable girl may not be without interest 
to your readers. 

It has been my practice for many years to 
visit the prisons in various parts of the country, 
not from a morbid and idle curiosity, but that 
I may the better understand my own sex in 
every aspect in which they may be placed. 
Those who form their opinion of women from 





what they may see of them in the domestic or 
social relation, or in fashionable life, base their 
judgment of them upon very meager and in- 
adequate grounds. I have sometimes discerned 
a true, noble womanhood amid poverty, misery, 
and even in prison cells. 

In the scale of human intelligence Bridget 
Durgan was on the very lowest level. She had 
cunning and ability to conceal her real actions; 
and so have the fox, the panther, and many 
inferior animals, whose instincts are not more 





clearly defined than were those of Bridget 
D 

I found the girl seated close to the door of 
her cell, where I am told she invariably sat; 
and by her manner and looks I think she did 
this from a secret, indefinable dread—it may 
be of herself. She was neat in person, her hair 
combed close to her head, which gave the ob- 
server an opportunity to notice her strong 
animal organization. She was large in the 
base of the brain, where Destructiveness and 


* Secretiveness are located by phrenologists, 


while the whole region of intellect, ideality, 
and moral sentiment was small. Her texture, 
temperament, all were coarse; hair coarse and 
scanty, forehead naturally corrugated and low, 
nose concave and square at the nostrils, leaving 
a very long upper lip. 

The jaws were large and heavy, but the 
mouth small. I think another such a mouth 
would not be found in ten thousand—narrow 
gums, cat-like in shape, with pointed teeth. 
The whole person was heavy, inclined to full- 
ness, and the hands large, coarse, and somehow 
had a dangerous look, for hands, as well as 
faces, have expression. 

I looked upon Bridget Durgan without 
prejudice, and I describe her without exag- 
geration. She was born without moral re- 
sponsibility, just as much as the tiger or the 
wolf is so born; and the question naturally 
arises, what was the duty of a wise, humane, 
and just legislator in her case? That she was 
dangerous to a community might have been 
easily seen before she steeped her hands in 
blood. That she ought never to be permitted 
to prey upon it again is no less evident. But 
whether it were right to take such an irrespon- 
sible, morally idiotic creature, and she a wom- 
an, whose sex had no voice in making the laws 
under which she suffered, and hang her by the 
neck, is a question for our advanced civiliza- 
tion to consider. 

It is most probable that when Bridget and 
her accomplice first made their attempt at the 
house of Dr. Correll, their object was to ‘rob ; 
but, having been detected, and perhaps resisted, 
by the unfortunate deceased, Bridget’s ferocious 
instincts at once took fire, and she then had no 
more power to resist them than a tiger rolling 
itself in the blood of its prey. 

I consider her case one of deep and painful 
interest, and hope that one so well d@fined may 
lead the public mind to a consideration of the 
question of capital punishment. To me itisa 
cruel relic of a barbarism which ought to be 
expunged from our legal code; but there are 
many points besides this upon which our peo- 
ple need great and thorough investigation.” 

Bridget was born in Sligo Co., Ireland, and 
ran away from her parents after stealing money 
to pay her passage to America. In this coun- 
try she was employed as a domestic in several 
families successively until her engagement by 
Dr. Correll, the fiendish murder of whose wife 
brought her so quickly, while but a young 
woman, to the gallows. 

Mary Gilroy, whose portrait we present with 








Durgan’s, is the servant who was arrested at 
the instance of Bridget Durgan as being in her 
confidence with reference to the murder of 
Mrs. Correll.. Her organization is evidently a 
coarse and deficient one, but it was not shown 
on the trial that she was actually cognizant of 


MARY GILROY. 


THE CADENZA TRAGEDY. 


It is no willing task on our part to record 
deeds of atrocious criminality. In fact. we 
avoid them; but of late so many murders have 
clustered together, and cast their fell shadow 
on the soil of so many different States, that we 
feel constrained to notice them. 

In connection with Durgan we print the 
portraits of Cripino and Matilda Cadenza, ne- 
groes, the former of whom, while in a fit of 
jealous rage, murdered the latter, his wife. 





Cripino is but nineteen years of age, and has 
the reputation of being an excitable and pas- 
sionate person. His portrait is not attractive, 
but his low-toned morality is due to lack of 
proper culture and guidance, rather than to 
special ee ¢ irregularity, The woman has 
mao easant my meee and a better head, 
She is said to have been of quiet habits, peace- 
ful and industrious; and contributed chiefly to 
the support of the household by “taking in 
washing” for gentlemen and families. For the 
portraits we are indebted to the courtesy of the 
proprietors of the New York Dispatch. 
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SULTAN OF TURKEY. 





TUREBY AND ITS SULTAN. 
—o— 

Or all the royal personages who honored the 
Paris Exposition with their presence, none 
commanded more attention than the Sultan of 
Turkey. Napoleon and his wife Eugenie strove 
to do him special honor; and if the accounts 
given by journalists of the incidents which oc- 
curred during the Oriental visit in Paris be 
worthy of credit, Abdul Aziz Khan, Com- 
mander of the Faithful and Chief of all the 
Mohammedans, was féted, caressed, and lion- 
ized in a style well calculated to impress his 
Grand Seigniorship with the notion that he 
was the most important character of the age. 
Whether the wily Emperor of the French had 
in view some grand political or diplomatic 
scheme, or whether the Eastern question as- 
sumed colossal proportions with the advent of 
the Turk, we are not sufficiently skilled in the 
under currents of European diplomacy to say. 
At any rate the Sultan’s visit to Paris and Lon- 








don brought so prominently before the public 
the subject of Turkey and its relations, that 
we have been induced to give a little space in 
our JouRNAL to their consideration. The visit 
of the sovereign of Turkey is remarkable for 
having nodiistorical precedent. It is the first 
time that the supreme head of the followers of 
Mohammed left his seat of government for a 
friendly visit to his Christian neighbors. As it 
is not many years since the Sultan was admit- 
ted into the brotherhood of European monarchs, 
and his cis-Hellespontine subjects into the 
comity of European nations, this visit may be 
regarded as an act in confirmation of his 
cordial appreciation of the dignity allotted to 
him. His religious belief offered barriers 
and restrictions which had to be broken through 
or removed before the brother of Mohammed 
could practically entertain the design of tread- 
ing on Christian soil. It is said that before he 
could set out on his journey, he was obliged to 
obtain a special dispensation from the chief 





Mohammedan authorities, which would render 
his undertaking legitimate according to the 
precepts of the Koran. A brief glance at the 
history of the Sultan of Turkey will be in- 
teresting. 

Abdul Aziz Khan, styled in the language of 
the Orient, Commander of the Faithful and 
Sultan of the Ottoman Turks, is the thirty- 
second sovereign of the line of Othman, Chief 
of the Oguzian Tartars and founder of the 
Turkish Empire, and he is the twenty-sixth 
since Mohammed II. took Constantinople and 
made it his capital. He is the second son of 
Sultan Mahmoud, historically famous for ex- 
terminating the Janizaries, and brother of the 
last Sultan, Abdul Medjid, whom he succeeded 
in June, 1861, pursuant to a Turkish law which 
provides that a brother of a Sultan shall suc- 
ceed him in the occupancy of the throne be- 
fore his own children. 


Abdul Aziz was born in February, 1830, the 
1245th year of the Hegira, or Mohammed's 
flight from Mecca. Previous to his assumption 
of the dignity .of royalty he was but little 
known, having been obliged to live in retire- 
ment. He was then occupied in agricultural 
pursuits, directing the details of a farm on the 
banks of the Bosphorus. His reign thus far 
has been characterized by measures tending to 
improve vastly the financial condition of his 
empire and the social relations of his subjects. 
Among these measures stand prominently the 
introduction of a metallic currency, the break- 
ing up of the seraglio, the promotion of 
equality among all his subjects, whether Mus- 
sulmen or not, and permitting foreigners to 
acquire land and hold it in his dominions. 
The policy exhibited by the present Sultan 
toward Christians is very liberal when com- 
pared with the harsh treatment they have 
generally received from his predecessors. In 
character, Abdul Aziz is said to be mild and 
courteous. He is of medium stature, but stout 
and heavily built. From the features we 
gather the impression that for energy and 
activity he is notremarkable. The perceptives 
about the median line are well developed, and 
the eyes indicate a fullness of the organ of 
Language ; but there is a heaviness, a lack of 
nervous vigor in the face, the result, perhaps, 
of the life of indolent ease so long associated 
with Oriental rule and despotic privilege. He 
doubtless loves his ease and good cheer, but 
possesses sufficient -benevolence and reason to 
appreciate the good results of an act of clemency 
and liberality. The fez cap covers so effect- 
ually the major portion of the head, that we 
are unable to predicate aught of his moral, re- 
ligious, and semi-intellectual faculties. We 
must leave it to be inferred from his adminis- 
tration of the government of what nature and 
development they are. 

The Ottoman Empire, called by the Turks 
Osmanli Vilayeti, includes large portions of the 
continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Turkey 
Proper is partly in Europe and partly in Asia, 
and is under the direct rule of the Sultan, 
while there are numerous dependent ond 
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tributary states, governed 
either by their own princes or 
by appointees of the Sultan. 
The most important of these 
dependencies is Egypt, the 
viceroy of which, Ismail Pacha, 
who has become distinguished 
for the facilities afforded in 
promoting commercial rela- 
tions in and through his terri- 
tory. That portion of Turkey 
Proper with which the civiliz- 
ed world is most familar, is 
situated on the continent of 
Europe, and comprises an area 
of 203,484 square miles, and is 
the smaller of the two sections, || 
Its principal city, and, indeed, 
the principal city of the Tur- 
kish Empire, is Constantino- 
ple, which is celebrated for its 
commerce and mixed popula- 
tion. It is the center of trade 
between the Orient and Eu- 
rope, and there can be seen in 
strange association the yellow 
Chinaman, the swarthy Arab, 
the tall Armenian, the cun- 
ning Hindoo, the majestic 
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STREET SCENE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Greek, the keen-eyed Jew, the 
martial Albanian, the dusky Congo, and, in 
fine, a sprinkling of nearly every nation on the 
earth’s surface, with all their variety of costume 
and peculiarity. The grand feature of interest 
to the stranger in Constantinople is the bazaars, 
a city of covered shops ; street after atreet con- 
tinuing to open before him, where the richest 
fabrics of the world are exposed for sale, each 
species in its own bazaar—Kashmir shawls and 
Chinese and India silks, brilliant jewelry, glit- 
tering arms, embroidered robes, slippers, fezes, 
etc. 

The commerce of Turkey is extensive, and 
under the influence of judicial regulations, in- 
troduced in great part by the present sovereign, 
is rapidly increasing. The exports and im- 
ports collectively during the past year exceed 
$600,000,000. Among the most prominent of 
the productions, manufactured and otherwise, 
of the country are wax, figs, olive oil, morocco, 
carpets, dyes, wool, meerschaum clay, tobacco, 
sponges, glass, cutlery, and gums. 

The trading interests of Turkey are much 
retarded for the want of facilities of internal 
transportation. The Government, recognizing | 
this lack, is pushing forward the formation of 
new roads and the laying down of railways. 

The population of European Turkey is es- 
timated at about 16,000,000, while the entire 
population of the Ottoman Empire is nearly 
40,000,000. It would be difficult to conceive 
& more mixed and heterogeneous aggregation 
of races than that comprised under the rule of 
the Sultan. There are the Osmanlis, the rul- 
ing race, the Turkomans, the Greeks, the Ar- 
menians, the various Slavic races, the Wallachs, 
the Albanians, the Arabs, the Jews, the Franks, | 
the Koords, the Gipsies, besides Tartars, Cir- | 
cassians, Copts, Nubians, Berbers, etc. The | 





Osmanlis are generally well formed, robust, 
and intelligent. They are courteous and 
generous in disposition, but inclined to indo- 
lence and luxury. In the prosecution of busi- 
ness enterprises they are surpassed by the 
Armenians, Greeks, and Jews. 

The soil of Turkey in Europe is for the most 
part exceedingly rich and prolific, but agricul- 
ture is in a depressed state, owing to the little 
attention, comparatively, which it commands 
from the people. The implements of husbandry 
now in use are primitive and rude, very little 
improvement having been made in their manu- 
facture during the past 3,000 years. Notwith- 





standing the imperfect cultivation, the crops of | 


grain, cotton, and tobacco are large, such is | 


the fertility of the soil. 


The nature of the government is a pure des- | 


potism ; the Sultan, though possessing nomin- 
ally absolute power, is really less the ruler than 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the Chief of the Ulemas, 
who is at the head of the judicial and religious 
systems of the country, and has the right to 
object to any of the Sultan’s decrees. The 
established religion is Mohammedanism, but 
all sects are now toleratéd. Besides, a Mussul- 
man can now change his religion, whereas be- 
fore 1856 such change was made a capital 
offense, and followed !:y a summary death. 


tellectual improvement of the nation until 1847, 
when a definite system of education was in- 
augurated. There are now schoolsand colleges 
adapted for the different departments of scho- 
lastic training, and all are established ona free 
basis. Parents are required to send their chil- 
dren to school on attaining the age of six 
years. 

The Turkish, or properly the Osmanili, litera- 


| 


ture is so composite, or rather Persian, in its 
nature, like the language, that it can not be said 
to possess a distinctive character ; yet it is rich 
in history, poetry, and medieval philosophy. Its 
golden age was that period which comprised 
the reigns of Solyman the Magnificent and his 
son Selim. Then the most distinguished of 
Turkish historians and poets flourished, and 
their peculiarities of composition and style are 
considered models. of excellence by the Turkish 
literati of the present day. The Turks have 
striven, as it were, to render their language an 
echo of the Persian in: its different literary 
aspects. They have done little toward the 
grammatical construction and systematic ar- 
rangement of the Osmanli tongue proper, but 
have accomplished much in these respects for 
the Arabic and Persian. The printing press 
was introduced early in the 18th century, and 
since that time the work of publishing foreign 
and native books has been actively carried on. 

The recent history of the Ottoman Empire 


| has been much marred by the rigorous and cruel 


measures directed against the Greeks, a people 
possessing still, in a great measure, the heroic 
and indomitable spirit of their illustrious an- 


| cestors, and whom Turkish oppression has in- 


cited again and again to open revolt. The 


| Cretan insurrection now in progress is main- 
No special measures were taken for the in- | 


tained chiefly by Greeks anxious for independ- 
ence and separate civil and religious nation- 
ality. 

The Crimean war, in which France and Eng- 
land united with Turkey against Russian ag- 
gression on the latter, served to break through 
the barriers of prejudice and to overcome the 
antagonism which had been previously enter- 
tained by the civil and religious policy of 
Turkey toward the Christian nations of Europe. 
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From that time there has been a continued im- 
provement in the social and civil interests of 
the Turks. 

The civilizing influences of improved com- 
mercial relations .with the great European 
powers has produced, and will continue to pro- 
duce, changes for the better in that semi-ex- 
clusive country. The trade in female slaves 
has been in a great measure discontinued, and 
the institution of the harem is almost a thing 
of the past. Laws of a mild character are 
taking the places of old and oppressive regula- 
tions, and the arts, sciences, and manufactures 
are developing rapidly under a more and more 
liberal patronage. The Osmanlis have a country 
rich in resources, and favorably located in the 
very track of Asiatico-European trade; and 
they have but to rise to a full appreciation of 
their native advantages to take, ere long, a 
national position which shall command the re- 
spect of the world. 


eh 


“MY PROFESSION.” 
FOR OUR YOUTHFUL READERS. 


“Wet, Master Theodore, I'm glad to see 
you so bright and early this morning.” 

“ Halloo, Farmer Jay,” was the not alto- 
gether respectful answer. “I've come after 
some eggs. How many hundred dozen can 
you spare?’ The city boy and the country 
man—the former in his buggy, and the latter 
standing in his garden and leaning on his hoc 
—eyed each other fora moment. At last the 
farmer replied : 

“How many do you want?” 

“Oh, any quantity—all you want to sell,” 
replied young Theodore Wright. 

“But eggs are high now,” said the farmer, 
quizzically. 

“T know it—but we put down a great many 
—not the price, but the eggs. The price is noth- 
ing to us, for my father has the rocks.” 

“ And he’s harder than rocks,” said the far- 
mer to himself, “whenever money is wanted 
for the poor, but no man could be more gener- 
ous to his own body than he is. Well, gener- 
osity, even when it leans the wrong way, is 
better than no generosity at all.” Then rous- 
ing from his revery, he asked, with a roguish 
smile on his face, “ About how many dozen 
can you afford to buy?” 

“ All you can spare, I said,” replied young 


Wright, with a great show of importance, and | 


money too, for he opened his purse and began 
to unroll some bank bills. 


“T can let you have twelve dozen. It’s a big 


pile—but then I see you have a big pile of bills 


there.” 

“Yes, and as soon as it’s gone, another will 
take its place.” 

“And did you earn all that?” 

“*Earn!” replied the boy, much astonished 
at the question; and he added, boastingly, “I 
never earned a dollar in my life. My father 
is a rich man, and I thought every one 
knew it” 

It was evident from the humorous twinkle 








of Farmer Jay’s eye that he knew all about 
the young man’s father, and gvite as much 
about the son, but he continued to draw out 
the boy. 

“ How was it with your ancestors, Mr. Theo- 
dore ?” he asked. 

“ My grandfather was rich. He drove splen- 
did horses, and lived in elegant style. My 
great-grandfather, too, was just as well off. I 
don’t know of a relative,on my father’s side, 
who wasn’t rich.” 

“Then money runs in your family, don’t it?” 

“So it seems,” replied Theodore, supposing 
the farmer to be filled with admiration of him 
and all his moneyed relations. 

“How far back can you remember, young 
man?” 

“Oh, not very far, of course, for I'm only 
sixteen years old—but I remember my grand- 
father, and I know he had more money than 
he knew what to do with. And Ive often 
heard my father say, that as far back as he 
could remember, there was no poverty in the 
family.” 

“And did any of them earn their riches?” 
blandly, but pointedly, asked the farmer. 

“They never worked much,” was the an- 
swer. “A great deal of their money was left 
to them by rich relatives, father says, and the 
rest came easy enough, for everything they 
touched turned to gold.” 

“Ts that so?” exclaimed the farmer, with an 
air of great surprise. “ Well, now, with all 
your money, it will be difficult for you to de- 
cide upon a profession.” 

“No, sir, it won’t. I calculate to be a gen- 
tleman, and live on my father’s money. I 
might as well do that as to make myself old 
with work. My father is worth five hundred 
thousand dollars, and 1 think he can afford to 
let his son choose the profession of a gentle- 
man. No man is fool enough to work when 
he needn’t, and I’m sure there won’t be the 
slightest need of my working.” 

“*Five hundred thousand dollars!’ Is that 
so?” once more exclaimed the farmer. “ Well, 
you have a remarkable pedigree, and your an- 
cestors have been high up in the world. As to 
my relations, I can’t say much. One of them 
was very high in position, but he was disgraced 
at last, and in consequence of it I've had to 
work hard all my days.” 

“What was his name?” asked Theodore, 
looking pitifully at the farmer. 

Just then the basket of eggs was brought out, 
and as Farmer Jay put it in the buggy, he 
leaned forward, and in an under-tone, said: 
“Tl tell you his name. It was—Adam.” 

Theodore looked rather confused, as Mr. 
Jay continued, without changing his tone or 
the expression of his face, “ He was doing most 
splendidly in the world. His garden was more 
magnificent than any garden I've ever heard of, 
but he misbehaved sadly, and had to take his 
wife and leave. As the result of it all, ’'ve 
had to work; but I’ve tilled my farm until I'm 
pretty well rid of the ‘ thorns and thistles,’ and, 
besides this, the work has done me good—so I 





don’t lay up anything against my unworthy 
progenitor.” 

Theodore Wright tried to laugh, but he was 
so mortified to think that he didn’t “ smell the 
rat” sooner, his laugh was forced. The story 
had been told at his expense, and it only made 
matters worse to hear the farmer say : 

“Why, my boy, it’s a true story, and the 
only way I recovered from my great ancestor’s 
disgrace was by working as hard as I could, 
and not trying to dodge the curse. If there is 
any man within five thousand miles of here 
who can eat heartier, or sleep sounder, or 
boasts of better health, I'd like to have him 
call on me and show himself.” 

Theodore had grown restless, and wouldn’t 
have stayed five minutes after the conclusion 
of the story of Adam, but Mr. Jay had treated 
him to plums, and while he was eating he was 
obliged to listen. 

“ Now, young man,” began the farmer again, 
“Tve heard all you’ve said, and you must hear 
all I have to say. If you don’t expect to have 
any other profession than that of fishing money 
out of your father’s pockets and spending it, 
you are making your arrangements to be just 
nobody; and when you come crawling out of 
the little end of the horn at last, you'll be so 
small you can’t be seen with the naked eye. 
This is plain talk, my boy, but I owe it to you, 
just as I owe everybody a kindness when I 
have a chance to show one. I’m very sorry 
for boys who have rich fathers, for rich men 
are not always wise, and their sons too often 
talk as you have talked to me to-day. You 
have boasted that you never earned a dollar in 
your life, and it is evident that you are laying 
your plans never to earn one, for you ‘calcu- 
late,” you say, ‘to live on your father’s money, 
and not make yourself old with work.’ You 
think that money is the making of a man. 
Well, so itis. It too often makes a fool of him, 
and it always does when it stands between him 
and some useful employment. Now, my ad- 
vice to you is to change your calculations and 
make different arrangements. Don’t look to 
your father’s money for respectability or for 
support when you get to he a man, and look 
out sharp that it don’t lead you to choose the 
profession of a gentleman.” 

Theodore was suddenly “in a hurry to get 
home with the eggs,” and he drove off, not 
only with the eggs, but with several new ideas 
—ideas that ere this, it is to be hoped, have led 
him to decide upon some other profession than 
that of “an unoccupied gentleman.” 
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Morat Growtx.—Why should the student 
be taught that, in dynamics, the power must 
be greater than the inertia, and in statics, that 
the resistance must be equal to the press- 
ure; and yet not be taught, so as to feel a far 
livelier consciousness of its truth, that the 
quantum of energy must exceed the maximum 
of obstacle, or no heroic enterprise will ever 
be achieved; and that moral principle must 
grow as temptation grows, or we are swept to 
ruin ?—Horace Mann. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL — HIS LIFE 
AND CHARACTER. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


“ Put your trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” 

Exizaseta and Cromweti! How well 
their names class together! How well the 
missions they represent! Their fame and their 
infamy, according to the point of view taken, 
have both come from the same forceful, heroic 
character, the same belief in their missions, 
and their strikingly comparable acts. How 
much like two halves of one whole are they? 
They are as two great instruments of destiny 
raised up to complete one great work, to let 
the world go on, and bring forth those mighty 
changes out of which not only has the relig- 
ious face of Europe been changed, but repub- 
lican empire grown up (almost as in a day in 
six thousand years) to its present gigantic pro- 
portions. 

Where would have stood the old world to- 
day ?—where would have been republican Ame- 
rica, had not Providence given us an Elizabeth 
anda Cromwell? Moreover, those instruments 
must have been of a corresponding type in 
their missions and characters, for in striking 
down the massive consolidations of ages, des- 
tiny must raise up individuals as mighty bat- 
tering-rams ; and they must believe in their 
own missions and force the issue of the times. 
Elizabeth defied Popes, battled against their 
right divine, overthrew the Catholic Church in 
her realm, almost in a day; established the 
supremacy of the throne, and carried empire 
onward upon her imperial shoulders. She fur- 
ther fortified the struggling Protestants in Ger- 
many, Sweden; Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
Scotland. Her countenance and alliance en- 
couraged the revolution of the age everywhere ; 
and even to those whom she aided indirectly, 
Elizabeth, among sovereigns the representative 
of the era, became as a tower of strength. 

Cromwell, in his turn, completes the other 
half of the age; and now the work is both in 
antagonism and concord with the firs® half 
which Elizabeth typed. Here again we see 
that religious revolutions produce their exact 
counterpart, in social and political changes ; 
and in the case of these remarkable characters 
and their surroundings, one seems like the 
other repeated in a new but closely relative 
phase. How much Elizabeth and Shakspeare 
type their age! How much Cromwell and 
Milton theirs! How marked their relation and 
comparison! Elizabeth made Cromwell a ne- 
cessity. So sure as that she had come, so must 
he follow, and their correspondents of mission 
and character were certain to be remarkable. 
She knew not that in beating down the past, 
which Popes represented, she was calling up a 
character like herself, but leading another mis- 
sion in the world’s destiny, to pull down the 
other half of the past, which monarchs held by 
assumed right divine. Cromwell in reality 
was her heir, and not James of Scotland—the 
heir of her mission, the heir of her imperial 
sway, and the repeater of the acts that have 
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blackened their names to this day in the peo- 
ple’s minds. She sent the unfortunate Mary 
8 to the headsman in 1586, under the in- 
fafhation that her rival cousin, being the heir- 
ess and claimant of her throne, and a Catholic 
princess, must be sacrificed as a dire necessity ; 
and Cromwell, under a similar infatuation, sent 
her grandson, Charles the First, to the ax Jan. 
30, 1649. If we carry the suggestive train of 
relations further, William of Orange (William 
the Third of England) comes the next, as the 
heir to the leadership of the fige, and James 
the Second loses his throne, by the revolution 
of 1688, but not his head like his father Charles 
and great-grandmother Mary. What evil fate 
was there with the Stuarts? This one, and no 
other: they were ever with the past, and not 
with the future; they were ever standing in 
the way of the onward-rolling world, and not 
leading it; and they fell upon times when the 
ponderous wheels were rolling. They were, 
the whole race of them, crushed beneath those 
wheels. Shall we hold William of Orange, or 
Cromwell, or Elizabeth, or the revolutions of 
tLe people, in too strict account because the 
times were onward and the Stuarts would 
stand in the way, or disgrace an earnest age by 
profligacy ? Who are they that a world should 
wait for them, or be hindered by them? The 
only good they ever did to the world was that, 
in a time big with empire and revolutions, 
which have not yet found all their final issues, 
their evil genius threw the greatest of those is- 
sues upon this continent. We may weep for 
their unfortunate lives and cruel fates, but shall 
we more than for George the Third, who lost 
more than a head and a throne when he stood 
in the way and lost America? George Wash- 
ington and his compeers held the world’s des- 
tiny that had passed farther on the western 
course of empire, and George the Third’s head 
would have been cut off too, had it been under 
the wheels; but the world, with its van, had 
passed England, and America held the leader- 
ship now. Perchance that saved George the 
Third from the fate of the Stuarts. 

To fully comprehend an era we must have 
its links in the great chain; nor must we think 
that Elizabeth and Cromwell are far removed 
from us because a couple of centuries stand 





between us and them. They, in the aggregate 
periods of empires, are but as years in man’s 
three-score-and-ten. 

The temporal supremacy of the Church, 
since Elizabeth fully exploded it in England, 
has become exploded for all time. In hurling 
Popes, as her father had done, from temporal 
dominion in her realm, she hurled them from 
final temporal supremacy everywhere. One 
was but the beginning, the other the great 
consummation. And there is the relative ef 
this in what Oliver Cromwell represented. It 
was the supremacy of the people, and the 
Church spiritual, above monarchdom and pope- 
dom of every name. It is not the Roman 
Catholic religion that is exploded, or the Prot- 
estant religion. They may advance to higher 
forms of civilization and Christianity, still con- 
tinue to divide the world, till in a circle they 
meet in Christian brotherhood of two faiths, 
vying together in liberality of spirit and pro- 
gressive institutions of church and state. But 
Elizabeth cast out the supremacy of popedom, 
and Cromwell cast out the supremacy of kings 
above peoples. The problem solved in them 
and their era, for it was two halves and not 
two wholes, was that the finale is the Church 
and the people, with King-craft and priest-craft 
demolished. 

Oliver Cromwell was forty years of age be- 
fore he began to make his great mark in the 
world. He was born at Huntingdon, April 
25th, 1599, and hence was living in the time 
of Elizabeth, who died in 1603. There were 
in the world together, the one going off, the 
other coming on, the stage of life, two of the 
mightiest personages of English history — a 
male and female—both of whom so well rep- 
resented England in their own great charac- 
ters, and under whose potent rule Englanc 
gained a prestige of empire in Europe, such 
as she held not before nor since has held, nor 
ever will again, unless such personages rise 
once more to fill an old nation with the might 
of manhood and the grand earnestness of a 
mission. 

Cromwell was of Welsh extraction; but his 
ancestor, whose name was Williams, married 
a sister of Thomas Lord Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, and assumed the name of Cromwell; 
and, by marriage, his family was connected 
with some of the best names of England. He 
is also said to be related to the Stuarts, by 
his mother’s side; and if his family pedigree 
be correct in this, Charles II. was a distant 
cousin of Oliver's. 

When boys of about the same age, so runs 
the traditions of Huntingdon, Charles and 
Oliver met at Hinchinbrook House, the seat 
of his uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell. The 
youths had not long been together before 
they disagreed, and Oliver, who regarded his 
princely sanctity as little then as thereafter, 
thrashed the then future “ Lord’s Anointed,” 
in king-craft parlance, and made the blood 
flow copiously from the prince’s nose. “This 
was looked upon as a bad presage for the king 
when the civil war commenced.” 

It is said that, when a boy, Oliver had a re- 
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markable vision. Noble, an eminent author- 
ity, tells us that Cromwell himself “often 
averred, when he was at the height of his 
glory, that on a certain night in childhood he 
saw a gigantic figure, which came and opened 
the curtains of his bed and told him that he 
should be the greatest person in the kingdom, 
but did not mention the word king;” and, 
continues Noble, “ though he was told of the 
folly, as well as wickedness of such assertion, 
h@»persisted in it, for which he was flogged 
by Dr. Beard at the particular desire of his 
father ; notwithstanding which, he would 
sometimes repeat it to his uncle Stewart, 
who told him it was traitorous to relate it.” 
Those who have aimed to blacken the name 
of Oliver, such as Lord Clarendon, also refer 
to this vision as a proof of Cromwell's vision- 
ary and fanatical tendency of mind, and his 
ambitious dreams from childhood of the 


crown. On the other hand, such as his rela- » 


tive, Oliver Cromwell, Esq., would have us 
belleve that his great kinsman ought not te 
have anything so disreputable as a vision 
pinned on to his memory. But wherefore 
should he not see a vision, or have a dream 
of empire to come in his life? Such men as 
Cromwell and Napoleon do thus dream and 
see visions in their boyhood, of armies at 
their command and scepters in their grasp, 
and we need no higher psychological expla- 
nation than the great conceptive instincts of 
their imperial minds, that paints, in fancy’s 
forms, the kingdoms in themselves. 

While under Dr. Beard, our hero is said to 
have been aspiring, stubborn, and obstinate ; at 
Cambridge to have figured most in wrestling, 
cricketing, and such like exploits; and, as a 
young man, to have been turbulent and “ fond 
of the juice of the grape and the charms of 
the fair.” His kinsman, in his memoirs of his 
illustrious namesake, essays to soften down 
these features of his youthful character, and 
to wipe out such flaws from the life of the 
greatest man that Europe has produced. But 
better that we know him as he was; for he 
illustrates himself in a stronger light, and 
makes himself a harmony more sonorous by 
his very discords. That impetuous energy 
and potent quality of action in the man, which 
when a boy was turbulence, is eminently in 
harmony with that power of character which 
won the revolution for the Parliament, struck 
off the head of the king, mastered Parliament 
in turn, and made all Europe tremble at the 
might of the man, and to humble itself in the 
very dust to England. As for the sins of his 
youth, which he confesses to, they but intensi- 
fied the fervor of his puritanic spirit; and 
when, afterward, was superadded to it the 
great ambition which took possession of his 
soul, it made him a grand enthusiast over his 
mission, as a mighty instrument for the “ work 
of the Lord.” . 

Oliver married a young lady of piety and 
excellence of mind, and this, doubtless, had a 
chastening, religious influence over his future 
life. He was returned twice as a member of 
Parliament for Huntingdon; but, until the 





great revolution of his country called him 
out as the man of the times, he sustained a 
no more prominent part than that of a sober 
gentleman farmer, of an earnest puritanic pres- 
tige—a champion of the rights of the middle 
classes, and an antagonist to the exactions of 
the crown in his local province. His great 
local mark, and that which doubtless paved 
his way to a membership in the “ Long Par- 
liament” as representative for Cambridge, was 
made in his yigorous support of the popular 
Earl of Bedford against the king, in the noto- 
rious circumstance of the drainage of the 
Fens, when Oliver put to the worst the 
king’s Commissioner, and aroused the uni- 
versal spirit of the country. From that day 
his cousin, the famous patriot Hampden, pro- 
nounced him a man that would “sit well at 
the mark.” Previous to this, disgusted with 
the king’s tyranny and the ecclesiastical out- 
rages instigated .by Archbishop Laud, eight 
ship-loads of the Puritans were about to set 
sail for America. A proclamation of tie 
king authorized the “Lord Treasurer to take 
speedy and effectual course for the stay of the 
eight ships now in the Thames preparing to 
go to New England,” etc. In one of those 
ships were Cromwell and his illustrious cousin 
and compatriot Hampden. How blind and 
foolish are tyrants! Charles had stopped the 
emigration of the man destined to hurl him 
from his throne and take his head off! 
. In 1633, Oliver and his cousin Hampden 
were hindered from sailing to America. In 
1639 came his famous resistance of the king’s 
Commissioners in support of the Earl of Bed- 
ford; and now the lion was fairly aroused for 
the great struggle between the king and the 
nation. Eleven years had elapsed since a 
Parliament of England had been assembled ; 
but the king now deemed it necessary to call 
one to aid him to expel the Scotch army 
which had marched into England, in revolt 
against Charles, for meddling with the reli- 
gion of Scotland. Cromwell was elected from 
Cambridge. Finding Parliament not on his 
side, the king dismissed it after a sitting of 
only twenty-three days, but assembled it again 
in the following November. Lord Digby, 
one day going down the stairs of Parliament 
House, inquired of Hampden “who that 
sloven was.” It was Cromwell! “That sloven 
whom you see before you hath no ornament 
in his speech; that sloven, I say, if we should 
ever come to a breach with the king (which 
God forbid), in such a case, I say, that sloven 
will be the greatest man in England.” The 
sequel, which was rapidly coming along. 
wonderfully verified Ilampden’s prediction 
concerning his great cousin, “ the sloven.” 
The famous attempt of the king to seize 
the five members of the House of Commons, 
among whom were Hampden and Pym, 
brought Parliament to the issue, and the pop- 
ular cry arose, “To your tents, O Israel ;” 
and the Parliamentary army was organized 
under the command of the Earl of Essex. 
But, previous to actual hostilities, Cromwell 
exhibited his energy and character. He dis- 
tributed arms in the town of Cambridge, 





raised a troop of horse, seized a magazine in 
Cambridge Castle for the use of Parliament, 
and stopped a quantity of plate which ws 
on its way from that University to the king at 
York, crushed the efforts of the king’s party 
in several counties to raise forces, and arrested 
the sheriff of Hertfordshire when about to 
publish the king’s proclamation declaring the 
Parliament commanders all traitors. 

At first, the Parliamentary forces were 
beaten everywhere. Nothing but the genius 
of Cromwell saved the glorious cause from 
utter defeat. Here let the man himself reveal 
his genius and matchless policy. At the 
famous conference between Oliver and the 
Committee when he refused the crown, he 
related a conversation between himself and 
his cousin Hampden, in which, after noticing 
that the Parliamentary troops at his “first 
going into that engagement were beaten on 
every hand,” he suggested a remedy. “Your 
troops,” said I, “are most of them old, de- 
cayed serving men and tapsters, and such 
kind of fellows; and,” said I, “their troops 
are gentlemen's sons, younger sons, and per- 
sons of quality. Do you think the spirits of 
such base and mean fellows will be ever able 
to encounter gentlemen that have honor and 
courage and resolution in them? Truly, I 
did tell him, you must get men of spirit—of a 
spirit that will go as far as gentlemen will go, 
or else I am sure you will be beaten still.” 
Hampden, he said, thought he “ talked a good 
notion, but an impracticable one; but,” Oli- 
ver continued, “I raised such men as had the 
fear of God before them and made some con- 
science of what they did; and from that day 
forward I must say to you, they never were 
beaten, but whenever they engaged the enemy 
they beat continually.” Hew strongly does 
this tell us that the whole issue of the times 
was in the man himself! His genius solved 
the problem, and his impetuous, lion-like char- 
acter was equal to the task of carrying out his 
great programme, big with human philosophy. 
Against the chivalry of English knights and 
gentiMhen, pit the grand fanaticism of a grand 
and iron age! It was the only soluticn of 
success. But, then, where was the man in 
the world but Cromwell capable of organiz- 
ing such troops, and inspiring them with his 


own grand, forceful soul? As it was, the“ 


Parliamentary generals were overmatched by 
the gallant Cavaliers; but Cromwell and his 
redoubtable Ironsides were ever invincible. 
He was the host that won the republican 
cause by his genius and forceful character. 
Tell us not that he was a hypocrite; it is but 
the fool’s explanation. Rather tell us that he 
was the inspired “Captain of the Lord’s 
host,” even if moved by no higher inspiration 
than that of his own mighty soul. 

Whitelock, Cromwell's ambassador tu the 
queen of Sweden, in his Memoirs, says: “ He 
had a brave troop of horse of his countrymen, 
most of them freeholders and freeholders’ sons, 


who upon matter of conscience engaged in the - 


quarrel with Cromwell! And thus being well 
armed within by the satisfaction of their own 
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consciences, and without in good iron armor, 
they would as one man stand firmly and 
charge desperately.” 

Marchmont Needham, whose potent pen 
the Parliament engaged, wrote with a graphic 
humor—* As for Noll Cromwell, he is gone 
forth in the might of his spirit, with all the 
train of his disciples, every one of whom is a 
David, a man of war, and a prophet, gifted men 
all, that resolve to do their work better than 
any of the sons of Levi.” - 

Cromwell trusted not alone to the stern re- 
ligious character of his troop from the middle 
classes, to pit against the gallant Cavaliers, but 
he put them through the best of discipline and 
inured them for active service. To test their 
courage, he once led them into a pretended 
ambuscade and caused much alarm to be made, 
whereupon twenty of his troops turned and 
fled. These he directly dismissed, desiring 
them, however, to leave their horses for such 
as would fight the Lord’s battles. The moral 
status of his soldiers is thus described: “ No 
man swears but he pays his twelvepence ; if he 
be drunk, he is set in the stocks, or worse; if one 
calls the other Roundhead, he is cashiered ; in- 
somuch that the counties where they come, leap 
for joy and come in and join them.” What 
could resist such troops ? 

In a fight near Ludlow, Cromwell “defeated 
twenty-four troops of the enemy’s horse and 
dragoons, with seven troops only which he had 
with him.” But the king was still victorious; 
and in the fight of Chalgrave Field, Bucks, June 
18, 1643, the glorious patriot, his cousin Hamp 


den, was slain; but toward the close of the , 


same month came Cromwell’s famous relief of 
Gainesborough, which Whitelock says was “ the 
beginning of his great fortunes, and now he be- 
gan to appear in the world.” Hemade an up-hill 
charge upon the rear of the enemy, who outnum- 
bered him three to one after the king’s troops 
under the command of Lieut.-General Caven- 
dish had completely routed the Lincolnshire 
men, who fought for Parliament. From this 
commenced the “ inseparable” league between 
Cromwell and Ireton, who was so charmed 
with our hero, who subsequently became his 
father-in-law, that Ireton left his own regiment 
and joined the Ironsides. In Oct., 1643, Crom- 
well led the van of the forces commanded by 
the Earl of Manchester in the attack of the 
royalists at Windsley Field, in which the Par- 
liamentary army was victorious. “At the 
words Truth and Peace,” Cromwell's “ thirty- 
seven troops of horse and dragoons, himself at 
their head, advanced singing psalms ; reserving 
their charge until Sir John Henderson’s eighty- 
seven, who were coming down the hill upon 
them, had fired.” Cromwell’s horse at the on- 
set was killed under him, and he mixed péle méle 
in the fight. Again he was down under the 
hand of a royalist, supposed to be Sir Ingram 
Hopton; but rising, he seized a poor horse 
from one of his troopers and cortributed in 
person to the great victory. The nation now 
looked upon him as a match for Prince Ru- 
pert, and the king himself exclaimed, “I 
would that some one would do me the good 
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RISTORI AS MARIE ANTOINETTE. 





fortune to bring Cromwell to me alive or 
dead !” 

At the crowning battle of Marston Moor the 
Parliamentary forces were put to the rout, and 
three of the commanding generals had actually 
retired from the field giving up all as lost; but 
“Cromwell, with the brave regiment of his 
countrymen (300 strong), they only unappall- 
ed, were even yet observed persisting in despe- 
rate conflict with Prince Rupert’s right.” Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, son of Lord Fairfax, who had 
commanded the right wing, observing this, 
rallied some horse while Cromwell, though 
Newcastle’s troops of foot up to this moment 
had “stood like a wall, now began to mow 
them down like a meadow.” Reanimated by 
the sight, his whole brigade returned to the 
fight. Major-General Leslie, commanding the 
Scots, attacked Newcastle in the flank, all the 
Parliamentary troops rallied, and Crorffwell fell 
like a thunderbolt upon the detached bodies 
that had been broken in their late pursuit, and 
Prince Rupert’s army was driven to the very 
gates of York and scarcely allowed breathing 
time to enter ; and the surrender of York quick- 
ly followed. Thus had the extraordinary con- 
duct of one man again saved the Parliament 
cause. [To BE CONTINUED.] 





MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

ABOVE we give a view of Ristori, the act- 
ress, as she appears when dressed—should we 
not say loaded ?—for the stage, in the character 
of the ill-fated French queen. Of course it is 
intended to represent French fashion near the 
close of the eighteenth century. This is the 
nonsense which grows out of a vain, foolish, 
pompous, wicked monarchy. Such a state of 
things would be impossible in a republic. 
Our women are fond of dress—as all women 
are—but they do not “pile on the agony” 
after this sort. Look at Powers’ statue of the 
Greek slave—an almost faultless figure of the 
human form—and then at the fixed-up crea- 
ture loaded down with superfluous dry goods, 
and say what you think. 

Referring to the stage and its influences, 
Watson's Art Journal remarks : 

“The production of ‘ Marie Antoinette,’ with 
all its perfectness of scenery, like that of 
‘Richelieu, ‘Hamlet, and the ‘Merchant of 
Venice,’ some time since, suggests the ques- 
tion whether the art education of the people 
would not be greatly advanced through the 
medium of scenic art. 

“ People go to the theater to be amuscd—a 
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few, perhaps, to be instructed. Striking a bal- 
ance, we will find the amusement-seekers to 
be in a majority of about ninety per cent. 
Now, can not this ninety per cent. be taught 
something? Setting aside the mere question 
of acting, can not they be taught something 
about art—its aims, objects, and interests ? 

“The stage possesses a superior advantage 
to the studio or picture-gallery in that it has 
the advantage of histrionic as well as picto- 
rial art. The passions of man, his loves and 
weaknesses, are brought before us in horrible 
colors, with vivid reality; and we are made 
more thoroughly to appreciate the innermost 
workings of his mind, than we possibly could 
be by the limner’s art, through the medium 
of the canvas. Can not, then, the scene-paint- 
er’s art be raised to an equality with that of 
the actor? Can not the public be taught that 
without it acting is, comparatively, nothing? 
Can not we, in short, wheedle, if you choose, 
the people into a love of art, by displaying to 
them how valuable an auxiliary art must 
always be to everything connected with men- 
tal culture and refinement? Assuredly, yes. 
Take, for instance, this very matter of scene 
painting ; what immense strides we have 
made even within the last five years! We 
see nowadays but few scenic incongruities. 
A play, to be successful, must be perfect in its 
scenery. Garrick played ‘ Hamlet’ in a pow- 
dered wig and knee-breeches. The ‘Hamlet’ 
of the present day must give us, at least, some 
idea of Danish costume. The same way with 
scenery. The theater-going public of to-day 
expect in it artistic skill and artistic unity. 
All this demonstrates one fact—day by day 
we are getting to more thoroughly undeistand 
and appreciate art. 

“Should not, then, this understanding and 
appreciation be encouraged? If the stage is 
the medium through which it can be accom- 
plished, why, then, let it be so But, above all, 
let us leave no stone unturned to bring about 
the desirable end of making ourselves an art- 
loving, art-admiring, art-appreciating commu- 
nity.” 

[But we trust these things we see on the 
stage, these extravagant exaggerations, are not 
for us Americans to imitate. We admire fine 
painting, sculpture, and all that, but don’t like 
to see the human form so distorted as to make 
it look hideous. Simple nature unadorned 
with such trappings would be better. ] 


TO MY “SOMEBODY.” 
“IU not forget you very soon.” 


Tue words were whispered soft and low 
By stranger lips, and yet I know, 
Tn the dim and shadowy long ago, 

The same kind words to me were spoken. 
The same kind hand my head caressed, 
The same pure lips to mine were pressed ; 
Be still, my soul, "tis for the best, ’ 

Fer friendship’s ties so soon are broken. 
My yearning soul goes out for thee, 

Like a beacon o'er the stormy sea ; 
My “ kindred spirit,” come to me; 
Has thy lone heart no answering token? 
Camsnives, O. EMMA. 








PREMIUMS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


WE offer the following to ell who may feel an interest 
in the PaRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 2% subseribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 15 subseribers, at $3 each, the Riverside Edi- 
tion of Irving's “Belles Lettres Works,” comprising 
“ Knickerbocker,” “Tales of a Traveler,” “ Wolfert's 
Roost,” “Crayon Miscellany,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” 
** Alhambra,” “ Oliver Goldsmith,” “‘ Sketch Book,” ele- 
gantly bound, worth $16. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, complete, worth 
$i2. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, the Sunnyside Edition 
of“ Irving"é Life of George Washington,” in five volumes, 
appropriately illustrated, worth $12 50. 

Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the book premiums offered, can select from our own 
catalogue books amounting to the value of the premium 
for whieh they would have such books substituted. 

The premiums offered are all serviceable in any house- 
hold, and each is well worth the moderate effort required 
to secure it. Every family, large or small, should have a 
sewing machine and some instructive books. There are 
very few well-ordered families, no matter how poor, in 
this country, that have no good books on their narrow 
shelf, but there are many that do not possess a sewing 
machine. How many poor widows there are with two, 
three, four or more young children, who are obliged to 
toil early and late for a bare subsistence! If such had 
sewing machines to expedite and yet lighten their labor, 
how much more comfortably they could get along in the 
world! Reader, do you know a poor widow who is try- 
ing her dest to earn an honest living, to clothe and educate 
her children? Think how much easier she could do it 
with one of these excellent machines! Then why not 
start a subscription paper and induce a few “ well-to-do” 
neighbors to put down their names, each for the trifling 
sum of $3, and thus get the Jounnat a year, and in a few 
hours put the “ Family Treasure” in the poor woman's 
house ? 

We will guarantee the quality and genuineness of each 
article in our premium list. In fact, we will invite the 
premiam creditor to select for himself or herself. 








Piterary Aotices. 


(AZ works noticed in Tus PurEenoLoeicaL JorcENaL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed. } 


Maxvat or Puysicat EXERCISES, com- 
Prisin masticn, Rowing, Skating, Fencl ase 


Bails _s with Ri for for ‘Training’ and 


Sugges ons, By Wm. 

ucation. With one hundred and twent: y.- illus- 
trations. One vol., 12mo, Pp 315. Price $1 50. New 
York: Brothers, ishers. 


Another useful manual of instruction for those who 
need it. Before the war, Americans, both men and 
women, were becoming, in a measure, effeminate; our 
young ladies were thin and fragile, and our young men 
delicately constructed, thin in muscle, and narrow in 
the ches#Pand gotten up on a sharp and active principle 
rather than on a broad and vital. The war tended to call 
out and develop the men, and to put them on a new foot- 
ing. The work before us seems well adapted to the pur- 
pose of physical development, and will inevitably find 
many readers and willing followers. We may not in- 
dorse all the author's suggestions, nor will we stop to 
criticise, inasmuch as the general tendency of the whole 
is in the right direction, and for the most part in keep- 
ing with our own teachings. The publishers have brought 
out the “ Manual” in their usual good taste and style. 








Fammur Lecrures on THE Penta- 
TEUCH, delivered before the Class of Bethany 

by Alexander Campbell ; also, Extracts from hi is Ser- 
mons, a Portrait, and Brief Sketch of President Camp- 


bell’s Life. Edited by Rev. W. T. Moore. 12mo, 
$80. Price $2. Cinciunati: H. § Bosworth.’ 


The “‘ Disciples” may well congratulate themselves on 
this admirable production. The Rev. Dr. Moore, at 
present residing and preaching in Cincinnati, a graduate 
from Bethany College, was most intimate with Dr. 
Campbell, its founder, and is, perhaps, the most com- 
petent to produce such a work as this. The sketch of 
Dr. Campbell's life is by Charles V. Segar, a phono- 
graphic reporter many years in our employ, who report- 
ed Dr. Campbil’s discourses with a view to publication, 
and although Mr. Segar, as well as Dr. Campbell, have 
departed this life, their works remain a monument to 
their memory. — 

KarTuriwa. ent Life and Mine, in a 
Poem, by J. G. Holland, author of “ Bitter-Sweet.” 
One vol. 12mo, pp. 2%. Price $1 50. New York: 

by Charles Scribner & Co. 

Beautiful! beautiful! beautiful! It is charming to 
read such descriptions and heartfelt confessions. Though 
popular before, through his numerous publications, Dr. 
Holland's last production has written his name indelibly 
on the hearts of humanity. His Kathrina will be trans- 
lated into other languages, and will become classical 
when he ehall have gone to the spirit-land. We shall at- 
tempt no description of the book, but simply ask all to 
read it, to remember its ee ee eee 
them. 

Le Perr Mrssiom: for November 
furnishes the latest Parisian fashions in the various de- 
partments of ladies’ toilets. It contains several beauti- 
fully colored plates, besides two paper patterns. 8. T. 
Taylor, publisher, 349 Canal Street, New York. $5 per 
year. Single copies, 50 cts. 


Tue Earty Years or His Roya Hies- 
NESS THE Parnce Consort, compiled under the direc- 
tion of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieut.-General the 
Hon. C. Grey. One vol., 8vo, pp. 371. Price $2 00. 

New York: Yiarper & Brothers, publishers. 

A charming book, by a faithful wife and loving mother. 
Victoria has endeared herself to humanity by her modest, 
mindful, and circumspect life, and she has given, in the 
delightful volume before us, an insight into the royal do- 
mestic circle. The book will be widely read, and exert 
a healthy influence on all, Young lovers may read and 
profit by a perusal of the account of the early life of the 
“ Prince Consort.” 
Queer Litre PrRorte. 


Beecher Stowe. With Illustrations. 
Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fie) 


A delightful book for children. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that it is one of the best of its kind, and will 
afford the richest entertainment with instructien for 
children and youth. It is beautifully illustrated with 
birds, squirrels, dogs, cats, crickets, frogs and the like, 
and it is every way suitable as a holiday-book for the 
young. 
Mopern Patmistry; or, The Book of 

the ov, catty according to the Systems 


Bieta: .) By A aS bw = Tiastration 4 
One vol vol., 8v0, | od vice New York: 
American News 


‘hai tenevectiiig plete of DeeRinditis witty tanfemne 
type, handsome paper, and handsome binding, but only 
curious as a matter of speculation. We would quote 
from the work were it worth while. We have given in 
“New Physiognomy” all that is scientific, and some- 
thing that is only speculative in regard to reading char- 
acter by the hand. 


Ecuo-Banx. A Temperance Tale. By 
Evrie. 15mo, 269 Price 85 cts. New York: Na- 
tional Temperance Kociety and Publication House. 

A capital book for the family fireside, especially for 
youths who are forming character. It is in the interest 
of virtue, temperance, education, and religion. The au- 
thor, in speaking of the blighting influence of the distil- 
lery and its products, says: “It is all-powerful to make 
misery ten thousand times more miserable; to turn 
man’ # heart into a hell ; to ruin his soul through al all time 
ond ail eternity ; to deaden and destroy the energies, and 
to turn the of one’s veins into fire to consume 
them.” The spirit of the book may thence be inferred. 





By Harriet 
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Harem Lire 1n Ecyrpt anp Constantt- 


NOPLE. Emmeline Lott, late Governess to His 
Highness the Grand Pacha Ibrahim, son of His High- 
ness Ismael Viceroy of nh “ authoress of 


Pacha, 
“The Tit in the Harem.” p. 357. Price 
$1 50. iladelphia: Peterson & Brothers 


Americans, and the Western World generally, read 
with interest anything about the Orientals. The work 
before us seems to be a reprint from an English book. 
The author adopts from Alger the foliowing lines: 

“ What precious things I find in Oriental lands, 

Returning home [ brought them in my votive hands ;” 
and gives an account of her experiences in the land of 
the dervish and the fez. Those who anticipate anything 
gratifying to their sensual natures will be disappointed. 

Harem life in reality is very different from the volup- 
tuous and lustful which many imagine. But itis an old 
institution, has had its day, and will ere long be a mere 
subject of Eastern history. It can not long resist Euro- 
pean civilization and enlightenment. The book befure 
us furnishes an interesting inside view of life in Turkey. 


A Tate or Two Crmes. By Ch:rles 

Drexens. With Mlustrations by John McLenan. 
People’s Edition. et ag Price $1 50. Philadelphia : 
Peterson & Brothers. 


These enterprising Philadelphia publishers do not in- 
tend to be surpassed by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of 
Boston, and they bring out their monthly volumes in 
good type, and on good paper, very promptly. The form 
in which the volume under consideration fe presented, is 
styled “‘The People’s Edition,” and the “Tale” is the 
third of the series. The same publishers have printed 
Col. Forney’s letters from Europe, in a handsome vol- 
ame. Price $2 00. Those who read these letters in the 
Philadelphia Press will be glad to have the same col- 
lected in a convenient form for perusal and preservation, 


Goop Sronrres. Parr 2. 18mo, pp. 
2%. Price 50 cents. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Contents: The Metempsychosis ; Uninvited; Bellows- 

mender of Lyons; Small Change Family; Scoteman's 

Tale; Blacksmiths of Holsby; A Penitent Confession ; 

with four appropriate illustrations. 








Rarysows For Cuttpren. Edited by 
L. Maria Child. With twen giem Tiustrations. One 
a zee, FO OE. Price Boston: Ticknor & 

elds 


Twenty years ago these delightful stories were first 
published. They had the benefit of a somewhat extend- 
ed circulation through the press of Mesers. C. 8. Francis 
& Co., and are now transferred io the enterprising house 
of Messrs, Ticknor & Fields, who give them a new lease 
on public attention. The more they may be circulated 
the better will it be for the rising generation. 


Lzyron Hatt. By Mark Lemon, Editor 
of London Punch and Author of “Loved at Last,” 
“ Wait for the End,” etc., etc. 176 pp. Price %5 cts. 


This is a large octavo in the usual style of popular 
novels. That Mr. Lemon of the London Punch would 
make an interesting story, no one would doubt; but the 
question would arise, What is the use of it all? If one 
has ample leisure, and a love for mental dissipation, the 
reading of such a production is one of the ways to do it. 
We regard Mr. Lemon as being quite capable of both 
* Love and Jealousy” in its most intense form, and pre- 
sume he has spoken to the point. Those likewise afflict- 
ed might get consolation by reading his book, on the 
principle that ‘‘ misery loves company.” 





Conrucivs AND THE CuaINESE CLASSICS ; 
or, Readings in Gree Literature. Edited and com. 
jled by Rev. A. W. Loomis. San Francisco and New 
ork: A. Roman & Company. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii., 
432. $2. 


This bvok contains information which has been long 
desired by the literary public with reference to Chinese 
literature. The political, domestic, and social habits of 
the Chinese, their religious beliefs, and moral philosophy 
are clearly described, and the ancient sources of each 
mentioned. What China was in the days of Confucius, 
China is, in a fom ie measure, to-day, so that the reader 
of this compilatio 
and political and ret 
years old. The book i abounds in quotations from the 
writings of Chinese philosophers, poets, moralists, etc., 
which contain a large amount of sound instruction even 
for the Christian reader. 





Snow-Berries. <A Book for ‘Yoang 
win. By Alice With Illustrations. One vol. 
= uo. DP. Pp. 206. © $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & 


A charming medley of prose and poetry, and illustra- 
tions to match, by this always delightful writer. The 
Spotted Deer; Counting the Chickens; Talk with a 
Tree; The Burning Prairie; Gipsy Fortune-Teller ; 
The Brickmaker’s Boy; The Weaver's Danghter; The 
Fisherman ; The Street Beggar; Jennie andI; The Mar 
with a Stone in his Heart, etc., make up the contents of 


a rather pretty book. 
Tas Harp Masres. A Temperance 
y, anthor of One 


red told Do 
Hien red ta FS ew 9-9 wh . 
18mo, pp. 278. Price 8 
York ONational Pommperance Society re Publication 
House. 


A companion to “‘Echo-Bank,” with chapters, en- 
titled: The New Master; The Serpent in the Garden ; 
Starting the Ball; Little Nell; Binding the Chains; 
Light and Darkness: Making Money Easy; The End 
Thereof; Temptation; The Blessing of the Lord. 

It is pre-eminently adapted to Sunday-school libraries 
of all denominations, 


Gennes’ s Gosiins, selected from the 

——~y Stories of the Brothers Grimm. ee ee 
~~ Colors from Cruikshanks’ 

wo [omo, pp. 111. Price $1 50. Boston: By - & 


Another holiday book by these popular publishers. 
The present is illustrated by colored plates. It comes in 
handsome large letters, printed on tinted paper, making 
altogether a handsome te te book. 


Dompry & Son. By Charles Dickens. 
With 4a —y pag Charles Dickens’ + mead 
pp. 543. Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

One of the most quoted and played of all this author's 
works. Itis printed, in this new edition, on fair-sized 
type, rather close, but very compact, and suitably illus- 
trated. Mr. Dickens is a close observer of human ac- 
tions, and his fertility of imagination enables him to cre- 
ate originals for his stories whenever there may be 
cecasion. If we must be occupied in reading comic 
scenes and comic stories, we think Dickens is the very 
man to supply the material ; but earnest men, who have 
& purpose in life, will aim at something higher than 


mere amusement or entertainment. 





Tue Boys 1x Brus; or, Heroes of the 
“ Rank and File,” comprisin 7 sae Reminis- 


cences from Camp, Pee doa and tal, with 
Narratives of the afering and egy of 
the Soldiers of the Repablic Hoge, As- 
sistant Manager of the Northwestern Branch of the 
U. 8. Sanita: Semeresics, & 2S With an Intro- 


duction by M. With Iustra- 
tions tress Original _%.- Si a the most striking 
Scenes of the ar ot tp Rebel i One vol., 8vo, 
477. New York: E. B. Price, in cloth, 
$3 50. Te doth, beveled boorie” git, $4 Ob 
We may cry out against multiplying war-books as 
much as we will, but there is a history connected with 
every man who participated in the late great contest 
which will possess some fascination for all the others, 
In this volume is recorded the observations and experi- 
ences of one who took a large part in the war, and it is 
meet that such observations and experiences be placed 
on record. The publishers have done their part pretty 
well. We have already given an account of the lady au- 
thoress in this Journat. The book will be sold only by 
subscription. Those disposed to engage in its sale 
should correspond with the publishers, who will make 
the terms known. It is a handsome work, profusely 
illustrated, and is every way worthy a place in the family 
library. 
> 
A Cuvurcn Direcrory for New York 
City: City Mission Document No. 9; New York City 
Mission, 30, Bible Honse. 50 cents. 


This neat compilation subserves a want long felt in 
the religious circles of our great city. Besides the 
names and addresses of the ministers, the locations, 
and numbers in the congregations of the different 
churches and societies, there is much statistical informa- 
tion given relating to Sunday-schools, mission stations, 
and charitable organizations. A neat colored map of 
New York accompanies the book. 





In Bonps. A Novel. By Laura Pres- 
ton. New York: qf Seta ox, publishers. 12mo, 
fancy cloth. $1 7%. 

If Mrs. Child’s *‘ Romance of the Republic” is the first 
volume issued from the American press which weaves 
together in an agreeable style fact and fiction relating 
to the pest condition of Southern society, Miss Preston's 
is certainly the second. “In Bonds,” from a cursory 
glance, gives us a comparatively faithful account of 
Southern slave life in some of its many striking and 
interesting phases. The ornate, and, to sme extent, 
sensational setting of the plain narrative will render the 
book acceptable to the romance reader. 

Barnasy Runes, and Hane Tr Tres. wd 
Charles a With Original Ihastrations 


Diamond Edition ; 523. 
re Ticknor & Fields. we 


As a delineator of low life in England, Mr. Dickens is 
incomparable. This his severest critics confess, and the 
above-entitled book is a good ensample of his ability in 
that department of book-writing. 

Tae New American OCyctoprpia: A 
Popular Ripley and of General hg a Edited b Rgds 
umes. ice $80. New York: D. Sevisten EO & Co 
In our October number a statement was made which 

would appear to be discreditable to the above well-known 

American production. It is remote from our purposes, 

it would be thwarting our opinions, to depreciate a work 

80 well established in public favor as the “ New Ameri- 

can Cyclopedia.” Its completeness of design and 

elaborateness of detail must commend it to all who lay 
claim to culture and literary taste. The articles gener- 
ally evince scholarship in their preparation and tasteful 

discrimination in their arrangement. No American li- 

brary would be complete without a copy of the * New 

American Cyclopedia." ——— 

Tue Lire anp ApvENTURES OF MARTIN 


CHUZELEWIT. Charice Dickens. With 
trations. "1 vol. amo, pp 62 Price, $1 50. bo Becton 


Regularly, promptly, and cheaply the enterprising 
publishers give the stories of Mr. Dickens to the public. 
The present is, all things considered, the most desirable 
for the library. Having these works at hand, one will 
have a stock of constant entertainfhent within easy 
reach, not unlike such as may be found in the theater. 

Tae Srupent anp Scuootmate. A 
capital magazine for children and youth, now in its 
twentieth volume, is published monthly, at $1 50 a year 
by Mr. J. H. Allen, 208 Washington Street, Boston. 


Ssrrnsontan Instirution.—We are 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. John T. Hoover, in the 
office of the U. 8. Coast Survey, for a copy of the Annual 
Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. The volume exhibits the operations, expendi- 
tures, and condition of the Institation for the year 1866. 
A handsome octavo of 469 pages, in the usual style of our 
public documents. 


Premium Essays on Bankine.—The 
publisher of the N. Y. Bawkers’ Magazine offers a 
premium of $300 for the best Essay on Banking and 
Finance, and $200 for the second best article on the 
same subject. 


Tue Rrverswwr MaGazine For Youne 
Prorue is really a very beautifal periodical, 
well worthy a place in every family where good taste, 
good morals, and high culture are to be encouraged. It 
is published at $2 50 a year, by Messrs. Hurd & Hough- 
ton, of New York. The Riverside Magazine will be 
clubbed with the ParenotocicaL JournaL for $5 a 
year. Order from this office. 


A Porrrarr or Horace Grretry.— 
The publishers of the 7ridwne propose to send a copy of 
Ritchie’s superb engraving to each subscriber to the 
Tribune, as per advertisement, to which we refer. This 
is much the best likeness of Mr. Greeley that has been 
engraved. 
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ge our Seccenpsikeite 


Questions or ‘‘ Generat Ivrergst’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond inthe “next number.” Your 
“ Best Tuovents™ solicited. 

Spectat Norice—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the prea- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JounNaL. 
Queries relating to Pursto.oey, PHRENOL- 
oey, Pursiognomy, Psrcnotoer, Ern- 
NOLOGY, Gnd ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral Science or Man, will still de in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENBRAL 
INTEREST, ‘Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, Gnd send us 
only one at a lime. 








Can we Love our Frienps 
Too mucH?—Do you think it for 
one to love his friends all beeen? ‘Dees 

t human affection necessitate less love 
or God? Is not idolatry loving too little, 
or too selfishly, which is the same, rather 
than too much? I can not understand how 
pay hy r friends much can make us love 


If we love them truly, we are ready to 
labor and suffer and make sacrifices "for 
them; to deny ourselves their presence for 
ir ; to forswear our love, even, for 
this can never 


I believe that the more tenderly, devo- 
tedly, and enna = A I love my friends on 
earth, the better fitted I shall be to love 
my friends and Father in heaven. My 
heart echoes the beautiful words of Mrs. 
Ames, when she addresses Aer friends: 


* © * Thold you most religiously; 


I count your names a in m ers. 
Nor separation with its saddest Lem 
Can change for me the faces that I love. 


Not mine to have, to bless, to lean on 


long ; 
Yet through the everlasting my own 
To love, to pray for, and to ye for still 
I lift each name into the oriflamme 
Of God" iS own aaer and say, “ Lord, love 


Paty - foes them in Thy purer 
walla 

[This is right. And we doubt if there 
can be love to God till after there has 
been love to man. We agree with our cor- 
respondent that it is selfish love which 
édolizes, and that it is the pure and sancti- 
fied kind which she so beautifully de- 
scribes. Hushands sometimes idolize their 
wives, wives idolize their husbands, and 
parents their children. If parted from 
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muscles and bones—the greatest amount 
of strength and hardihood and endurance. 
They are inflexible, resolute, stern, and 
sometimes hard in disposition. Some 
claim that the predominance of the venous 
blood was the result, not the cause, of the 
bilious or motive temperament. One thing 
is certain: those in whom this tempera- 
ment prevails are more liable to rheama- 
tism, bilious fevers, and the like, and they 
should eat tart fruit freely, and avoid oily 
articles of food and any excess of saccha- 
rine matter. 


* Fascination,” or the “Art 
of Charming,” is out of print, and we will 
not in future publish it as a separate work. 
It now comprises part of a large work— 
the “New Idbrary of Meemerism,” two 
handsomely illustrated volumes. Price $4. 


Eyes anp Brarv. — Does 
the shaving of the upper lip cause weak- 
— of the eyes? If so, what is the rem- 

y? 

Ans, A dull razor often causes the tears 
to start when the upper lip is undergoing 
the savage process of being shaved with 
such an instrument, and the idea has ob- 
tained general belief that there is some 
intimate nervous relation between the up- 
per lip and the eyes, because a dull razor 
does not produce the same effect when ap- 
plied to any other part of the face. The 
remedy for such evils is not to shave at all. 
The Chinese shave the head, which all 
civilized nations consider to be wrong. 
The hair and beard for convenience may 
property be clipped, but not shaven. Why 
not shave the eyebrows? They were 
placed there by the Creator, and, like the 
beard, should not be removed. 


Heattarcvt Heat.—Which 

— the most healthful heat for an or- 

dinary room—an air-tight wood stove or a 
goal stove? 


Ans. A wood fire in an open fire-place 
would be preferable if it could be had. We 
would rather be warmed by an air-tight 
wood stove than by an air-tight coal stove. 
But we like the artificial warmth best 
which comes from hot-water pipes. The 
heater may be a stove or a furnace in the 
basement of a building with a boiler, hav- 
ing pipes throughout the house. The wa- 
ter may be kept at an even temperature 
day and night if desired, and thus a health- 
ful heat obtained. But the best of all 
warmth is that which comes from bodily 
exercise. Most people in cold climates sit 
too much in over-heated rooms, depending 
on artificial rather than on the more nat- 
ural and consequently healthful heat which 
comes from a vigorous circulation of the 
blood. Cold hands and cold feet indicate 
imperfect circulation, the remedy for which 





them by death, instead of pting the 
infliction with proper Christian resigna- 
tion, they agonize and go mad. Soitis 
with foolish young lovers when disap- 
pointed, and they grieve and moan their 
lives away. Thisis foolish, if not wicked.) 


“ Sunscriper.” — We will 
supply back numbers of the PHRENo.oei- 
CAL JounNat at regular price, 30 cents, as 
long as they last. —— 

TemPpreraMENT.—* Does the 


blood in one’s veins have any effect on his 
mental qualities ?” 


Ans. It is claimed by some that the 
venous blood, when existing in extra 
amount in a person, is the basis of what is 
called the bilious temperament, while the 
arterial blood in predominance gives rise 
to the, sanguine temperament. Those in 
whom the venous system exists fn great 
abundance, generally have the hardest 


is e e, exercise, exercise. 


Immortauiry. — “Do you 
believe in the doctrine of Zoroaster, that 
there is an immortal soul within man, in- 
dependent of his body? or with Job, that 
there must be a resurrection of the ‘body 
to give tangibility to man's immortality ?” 


Ans. We believe that there is an immor- 
tal soul within man which will live, and 
know, and enjoy when his earthly body is 
dead. As to what the body shall be in the 
resurrection, how different it shall be from 
the one he now wears, it is not necessary 
to know. If God desires man to have a 
body as “a clothing for the soul,” he will 
make such a one as will best serve it. See 
1 Corinthians xv. 37-45. The essence of 
the subject is contained in the forty-second 
and forty-fourth verses: “So also is the 
resurrection of the dead: it is sown in 
corruption; it is raised in incorruption. 
It is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
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spiritual body.” It is doubtful whether 
the worthies of the Old Testament gener- 
ally had a clear idea of the future, and im- 
mortality is not very clearly taught in it. 
It is said that Christ “came to bring life 
and immortality to light,” not to create it. 


“Constant Reaper.” — 
Yes, we can supply you with the “ Life 
and Writings of Oliver Goldsmith.” Price 
by mail, postpaid, $4; and “ Animated 
Nature,” by Goldsmith, in 2 vols., $5. 


Hyproratny — Homeora- 
Tuy.—1. Which is the best ropathic 
pocket manual with which to treat one’s 
Sunt s SWiinich io the best 2omsemathie sopathie 
8 
manual of the same kind? 


Ans. Dr. Trall’s Hand-Book of Hydropa- 
thy, $2. And Dr. Ellis’s Family Homeop- 
athy, $2. See also The Illustrated Hy- 
dropathic Encyclopedia, $4 50, the most 
elaborate work on the subject. 


C. O. D.—What is the mean- 
ing of the letters C. O. D., marked on 
goods ? 


Ans. An Irishman, once upon a time, 
ordered a fish dealer to send to him by ex- 
press a box of mackerel. In good time an 
express wagon drove up to his door with 
the expected box of fish, but his dismay 
was great on seeing the letters C. O. D. 
marked on the box. “C. 0. D.—I niver 
ordered any codfish, ye spalpeen ; I ordered 
mackeril.” Of course the expreesman did 
not know the contents of the box, except 
that it was fish; but finally he managed to 
pacify the excited Irishman by telling him 
that C. O. D. did not necessarily mean cod- 
fish, but, in mercantile nsage, Collect on 
Delivery. “Collect on Delivery,” replied 
the Irishman in scorn; “and why didn’t 
they make it D. W. C., Deliver whin Col- 
lected, so that iain could understand 
it?” 

Smoxinc oN THE Cars.— 
It is against the rules of all well-regula- 
ted street cars, omnibuses, and public 
carriages to permit gentlemen (?) to pol- 
lute the air with the fumes of burnt tobac- 
co. We consider it the duty of conductors 
to prevent the nuisance, and thus spare 
passengers who are liable to be made sick 
by this vulgar practice. 


ARSENIC AND THE Sxin.— 
A lady writes, “Can you tell me the quan- 
tity to take to whiten the skin; also the 
effect of arsenic on the system, when taken 
in emall quantities? If you know of any 
work treating of these facts, please ii inform 


Publisher's Deparhnent. 


SwEDENBORGIANS.—In con- 
tinuation of our plan to give an acconnt of 
all the great religious bodies, we present 
in the present number a group of repre- 
sentative men of this church, together 
with the distinct doctrinal tenets of their 
faith. 


Tue Jews.—We have nearly 
ready a group of distinguished Jewish 
rabbis, whose portraits will soon be given 
in this JounnaL. —— 


Your CHARACTER FROM 
Your Porrrait..Those who desire to 
obtain a careful phrenological description 
of themselves, with advice as to the best 
pursuits, etc., and who can not convenicnt- 
ly visit our office in person, may send us a 
three-cent stamp, asking for “The Mirror 
of the Mind,” which will give information 
how to have likenesses taken for this 
purpose, the measurements required, 
terma, etc. ne 

Bowtsy’s Musticat Demon- 
STRATING Boarp.—This is an ingenious 
arrangement for facilitating a student in 
music in comprehending the changes and 
transpositions of the scales. It is made of 
card-board with two movable slides. In 
the center of the card is printed the Scale 
of Absolute Pitch with its appropriate let- 
ters A, B, C, etc., and with the intermedi- 
ate sharps and flats. The sli lee represent 
the diatonic scale with ite -eguiar inter- 
vals, which are designated vy numerala. 
The learner has only to asrange these 
slides to correspond with any letter in the 
fixed scale, and he at once sees what sharps 
or flats are necessary in any given key. It 
is a very convenient and useful assist wnt 
to the teacher, and has received the »p- 
proval of some of our best musicimis 
Price, plain $1 50; in neat waluut frames 
$3. Supplied from this office. 





Tue New Work on THE 
PREVENTION aND CURE oF CONSUMPTION 
by the Swedish Movement Cure, is now 
ready. Price, 3c. —— 

ORATORY~+SACRED AND 
Secv_ak; or, Extempore Speaking, by 
Rev. William Pittenger: and Lire mv THE 
West; or, Stories of the Mississippi 
Valley, by N. C. Meeker, will appear 
shortly. The work on Oratory will be one 
of the best of American productions on the 
subject. 





me of the price, and where 

Ans. The best work on the skin is that 
of Erasmus Wilson —two volumes, with 
plates, $8 50. See our “Special List.” 
We can not advise the use of arsenic to 
whiten the skin—nor is it suitable to be 
taken into the human stomach. 


Twins.—If two persons 
have the same temperament. and their 
heads are alike phrenologically, would 
they be exactly alike in form and action? 

Ans. This question, to our mind, an- 
swers itself. We have seen several pairs 
of twins who were in complexion, build, 
weight, size of body and form of head, so 
nearly alike that they could not be dietin- 

— Pac their own mothers; and their 

3s, characters, and actions were 
as early ot alike as their looks and organiza- 
tion. e have examined the heads of 
some slight char- 


~ Sn. if in organization 
al development two Feet exactly are 

canelyal alike, ‘ae | ma act and 

alike, as nearly as two peas are alik 








General Items. 


Our Excuances.— We have 
altogether something more than a thon- 
sand newspapers and magazines on book, 
to whom we send the PHRENOLOGIcAL 
Journal regularly. Considering the cost 
for paper and printing, this is no small 
draft on our exchequer. But the generous 
notices so kindly bestowed on the Joun- 
NaL by the press we deem an ample 
equivalent. Subscribers, not willing to 
enjoy the Jougnat alone, often request us 
to send copies to editors for examination, 
which we are always happy to do. 





Posting uP THE CovEer.— 
In a large factory near New York one oj 
the men took the liberty of posting in a 
conspicuous place one of the cover pages 
of the Journat, and writing under it, 
“Sunscnirrions Recetvep Here.” A 
good idea. After reading, the covers may 
i and used for posters to advan. 





BP doch a 
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A py EnTiseMEnTs.—Mer- 

ws thronghout the world have for 

many years availed themselves of the 
Press to make known the fact that they 
have goods for sale. Lawyers use the 
same means to inform the public that 
their services are available. So do physi- 
cians. And say what we may of a “ hire- 
ling priesthood,” it is a fact that many 
churches, in our large cities, are an- 
nounced by advertisement to be open for 
service at certain times and places. Some 
announce both names of preachers and of 
subjects. A full colamn of such announce- 
ments in a Saturday's daily may be 
found. We regard it a great convenience: 
ist, it serves as a dircctory to strangers, 
of whom, it is said, there are from forty 
to ifty thousand in New York every day ; 
many of these wish to hear a certain 
preacher, and the advertisement informs 
them where to find him. The custom 
promises to become general. Manufac- 
turers, dentists, fruit-growers, publishers, 
shippers, railways, express companies, 
etc., all advertise—and readers are often 
intercsted in and instructed by these 
pithy announcements. Of course publish- 
ers should discriminate and admit nothing 
calculated to mislead or deceive. Wego 
further than this, and exclude not only 
lotteries, gambling schemes, etc., but 
quack medicines, liquors, tobacco, and the 
like. We can not be a party to that which 
must inevitably be injurious to our fel- 
low-men. This fact makes our JouRNaL 
all the more desirable as an advertising 
medium. Moreover, the space allotted to 
business is not great, and it is believed 
those who use it get more than an equiva- 
lent for the expenditure. It would be 
gratifying to advertisers to know that their 
announcements in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL met with responses. Purchasers 
will therefore oblige by stating where they 
saw the advertisement. To secure inser- 
tion “in the next number,” advertise- 
ments must reach us the first of the month 





preceding its date—é. ¢., a month in ad- | 


vance. 
printing thus early to be ont in time. 
We once promised that when our sub- 
scription list reached 50,000, that we would 
either exclade all advertisements, or print 
them on a separate sheet. We need not 
far from 20,000 more to attain that figure. 
Shall we have them? It rests with our 
readers. 


A Mepicat CoLiEcGE IN 
Orecon.—In the Willamette University, 
at Salem, there is now in successful opera- 
tion a regular medical college, of which J 
H. Wythe, A.M., M.D., is president. The 
faculty is composed of Messrs. H. Carpen- 
ter, M.D., Professor of Civiland Military 
Surgery; E. R. Fiske, A.M., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and Practice of Medi- 
cine; J. Boswell, M.D., Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren; J. H. Wythe, A.M., M.D., Profes- 
sor of Physiology, Hygiene, and Microsco- 
py; D. Peyton, M.D., Professor of Mate- 
ria Medica and Therapeatica; J. W. Mc- 
Afee, M.D., dg 7! of Chemistry and 
Toxicology ; A. Sharples, A.M., 
Professor of Descriptive and Surgical ‘An- 
ony i M. B. Li M.D., Demonstrator 

Anatomy; Hon. J. H. Mitchell, Profes- 
oor of Medical Jurisprudence. The means 
of illustrations in each department are 
ample, and the course of instractions thor- 
ough and complete. Material for practical 

anatomy will be supplied in abundance. 
Clinical advantages of this College are good 
fer a new country. The county bospital 
and State penitentiary, with out-patients, 
afford to the class a large amount of mate- 
rial for clinical study. The second course 
of lectures commenced on the 4th of No- 
vember, ahd continues four months. Suc- 


° cess to the first medical college in Oregon. 
ie = 


— 


We are obliged to commence | 


Tur Faruers’ Rockrnc- 
Hons is « new agricultural implement, 
manufactured by Messrs. Abbott, Down- 
ing & Co., San Francisco, California. It 
appears—judging from the illustrations— 
te be a most useful piece of machinery. 
It is a marker, a planter, a cultivator, etc., 
all in one. Those interested should in- 
close ten cents to Mr. A. W. Putnam, 
Pleasant Valley, Salane Co., Cal., and ask 
for a catalogue describing the Farmers’ 
Rocking-Horse. 

A Mistaxe.—To make a 
joke, somebody makes a Here 
it is: What style of hat is easiest to wear? 
That which is not felt. [Now we maintain 
that the easiest of all hate—the most com- 
fortable and healthful—is the soft felt hat. 
The hard, air-tight, stove-pipe hats are 
painful to wear, and tend to make men 
bald-headed. 


Ten-Minute SpEecues. -— 
The best collection of brief, practical, 
pointed, pathetic speeches, by several of 
the best orators in America, may be found 
in that handsome document entitled Tzx- 
PERANCE IN THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. 
Young speakers can not find better models 
than here—to say nothing of the subject 
of these ten-minute speeches, The book 
is sent by return post for 25 cents, by S. R. 
Wells, New York. —— 


A Goop Movs.—At a meet- 
ing of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, held not long since, a commit- 
tee was appointed to investigate and re- 
port upon the result of consanguineous 
marriages. We suppose that the object of 
this measure is the procurement of such 
evidence as will warrant the Society in 


| applying to our legislative authorities for 
| some special enactment regulating mar- 


riages among relatives. So much disease, 
infirmity, and we might add crime, is en- 
tailed on succeeding generations by the 
marriage of near relations, that it is high 
time our law makers made them the sub- 
ject of serious consideration. 

The Society call on all those who have 
the welfare of society at heart, and who 
are in possession of any facts relating to 
the subject in charge of its special commit- 
tee, to aid them in this worthy endeavor 
to promote the health and happiness of 
humanity. 

In our Annual for 1868 we publish a 
lengthy article on the subject above men- 
tioned, furnishing abundant authority for 
our long-known opposition to conjugal as- 


| sociation by near relations. 


Back Vo.tumes for 1864, 


| 1865, and 1866, bound in cloth, may be had 





at $3 each. Earlier volumes are scarce, 


|. and command from $10 to $15 per copy, 


A complete set of the JourRNaL is worth 
$200. Judging by present indications, the 
older the JounNnaL grows the more valu- 
able it becomes. 


CLUBBING WITH THE MaGa- 
zixEs.—The price of the AWlantic is Sia 
year. The Pureno.oercar $3. We will 
send the two for $6. Or we wili send the 
Pureno.oeicaL and Harper's Monthly, 
Weekly, or Bazar at $6. The Purexo- 
LoeioaL and any other $3 magazine for $5. 
We will also club with any New York 
newspaper at proportional rates. When 
desired, we will subscribe for and forward 
any periodical published in America. <Ad- 
dress this office. 

Tue Pucrm, m Bunyan 
Ha.u.—Citizens and strangers who visit 
the metropolis should pay an early visit to 
Bunyan Hall, and be agreeably entertained 
and profoundly impressed. There are 








most instructive pictures, short and pleas- 
ant addresses, and plain though excellent 
music there. Parents should take their 

the servante—to the 
place. It is a capital entertainment for a 
class of Sunday-school children. It would 
be a rich treat, and gratefully remembered 
by all. Go to the catch-penny museums if 
you will, go to the play-houses if you must, 
but wherever you go, do not fail to go to 
see the Pu.ertm, in Bunyan Hall, on Union 
Square, New York. —- 

Tue Postrace Rares on 
printed matter of all kinds) addressed to 
Great Britain and Ireland, is as follows: 

Newspapers and circulars 2c. each (1d). 
The postage on the PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL to Great Britain and Ireland is 6 cts. 
or 3d per numb@r. Books, 6 cents (8d) for 
four ounces or fraction of four ounces. 

This is a new arrangement of interna- 
tional law, and will give general satisfac- 
tion, as the rates heretofore were quite 
exorbitant. 

Mr. Rockwoop, the puote- 
grapher, 839 Broadway, has in 
number of mechanical " appliances to his 
art which, combined with artistic knowl- 
edge, good taste, and judgment, give him 
many advantages in the practice of his 
business. One of his inventions, speci- 
mens of which were recently on exhibi- 
tion at the Fair of the American Insti- 
tute, is the process for making photo- 
medallions. By this process the photo- 
graphic image of a sitter is transferred 
to a block of clay; the lines being so 
firmly fixed that the sculptor to whose 
hands the work is afterward confided is 
enabled to produce a perfect likeness of 
the original. An intaglio is then sunk, 
from which plaster casts are taken and 
all the varieties of bronze, Parian marble, 
etc., are produced. . 

Mr. Rockwood has also much improved 
the process for making life-sized photo- 
graphs, and has so perfected them that 
he is about the first to make plain life- 
sized photographs that are satisfactory 
without the expense of retouching by an 
artist. Another adaptation of the cam- 





UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 

Every man—and woman too— 
‘wishes to know with certainty in what 
calling or pursuit in life he can accomplish 
most, do the most good, serve his friends 
the best, obtain a competency, provide 
liberally for the wants of himself, family, 
and others who may be on him. 
He desires to himself in that 
Byes be nature and a ent 


fitted, and Sid which be mans without 
doubt or experiment, 


SECURE SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

Few men in the ordinary pursuits come up 
FULLY to their REAL caPaABILiTiEs. It is 
true that some, by mere accident or good 
Srtmne, wionh any definite knowledge of 
their own ers, stumble upon a situation 
to which the y happen to be well adapted, 
and in whi ch, a struggle, they 


RISE TO EMINENCE. 

They are said to be “lucky ;” while thou- 
sands of others, more highly educated or 
endowed, and with force and energy of 
character, pursue a respectable though tire- 
some and *‘up-hill’’ employment, chosen 
without regard to their adaptation to It, 
=, ig - them “neither honor nor 


These get a ttn a — oy 
rag outan runhappy e 
saising f of their ha my por their 


pint in sore disappointment, pronouncing 
“LIFE A FAILURE.” 

We have a remedy for this. It is scren- 
TiFIc, and therefore RELIABLE. By the aid 
of Pureno.oer, Puysio.oer, and Purst- 
ocwomy, the true character, with all its 
eapabilities, may be clearly indicated ; the 
most keemay od =— ee on pied, 
a otis to oar best succeed, can 

_——— out, and rou, reader, a4 


HOW TO RISE IX THE WORLD, 
and make the most of all your talents. 

Parents wish to mvsune for their children 
all the blessings which judicious training 
and right direction can secure, and there is 
no other means whereby these ends may be 
so surely attained as by the aid of science. 
By having their characters fully described, 
and carefully written out in full, you will 
have a Chart which will serve to keep them 
in the right direction—to avoid the quick- 
sands and the rocks on which too many 
unfortunate human barks founder and are 


era enables him to enlarge an ordinary | jost, 


carte de visite or daguerreotype to a life- 
sized portrait. Among other novelties 
that he announces are portraits on porce- 
lain lamp shades and miniatures on watch 


crystals. Our friends living at a distance, 
and wishing to have old pictures copied 
and enlarged, can. send ir orders = 


rectly to us, and we will — 9" 
that they are in the hands Mr. 

Rockwood, an ft “his personal 4 atten- 
tion is called to 


Poor Parer anp Pare Ivx 
make a sorry-looking letter, and one very 
difficult to read. But worse than this is a 
long letter written with a poor lead pencil. 
There may be circumstances where it is 
necessary to tear out the blank fly-leaf of a 
book and use it instead of a neat letter 
sheet. But good etationery is now tou 
plentiful for any one to insult a corre- 
spondent by writing him on a dirty, crum- 
pled bit of waste paper. Use clean white 
paper, bright black or dark brown ink— 
be brief when writing on business—dwell 
as long as you like when writing love let- 
ters—and rather than Jeave your Corre- 
spondent to “ guess” what you mean, read 
over your letter and carefully revise as if 
in hl, giving post-oflee, county. and Staje. 

it to" answered, B- stamp with 
ha fail to; este t attention. Then wetenthe 
address of him ould reach, plainly, 
fully, and it wil eccidients accepied—go 
straight to the person addressed. 








wuaT can I po BEsT? 

Can I succeed as an Attorney, Artist, or 
Author? Asa Banker, Bookseller, or Bro- 
ker? A Carpenter, Clerk, or Chemist? A 
Dentist or Designer? An Editor or Engi- 
neer? A Farmer or a Grocer? Can I 
Invent, Lecture, or Legislate? Can I enc- 
ceed as a Manufacturer, Merchant, or Ma- 
chinist? In Music, Na ion, Oratory, 


+ ee bey oe a Preacher or 
" ora Policeman ? A 
Bal oraSoldicr? A Teacher, 


or Writer? Can it be foretold, wi scien- 
tific certainty, Waat I can Do BEsT? 
WE ANSWER: 

By the light of the science we teach, you 
may know for a certainty what you are, as 
compared with others—what you can do 
‘ee. ard how you may turn all your talents 
to the best ». «sible use. The cost for this 
ene — —— ratively email, while 

nape 20ntan eben 
ee vere individual 


Descriptions 
o&f Character, and Advice in regard to the 
most appropriate occupations.and pursrits, 
im which you can best succeed ; Faults, how 
to correct them ; Health, how to secure and 
retain it; the Management of Children; 
Self-Improvement, etc., given daily at our 
private Rooms, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Those residing at a distance, who can 
ae ee eae enon, send a a 
aad ask THe Mingor OF THE _— 
which explain how character may be ra 
lineated from a likeness. 
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Business. 


(Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.) 


Tue Hyermn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 











Tae Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, % cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N.Y. city. Ang., tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Verens, M. D., 
3% ApELPa! STREET, BROOKLYN 








Hyerentc Curr, Burraro, 
N. ¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Cirenlar, Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


New Narttonat Reticiovs 
Parer.—A national religious newspaper, 
to be called “ Tus Apvancz,” will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tians. The form will be what is popularly 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Dvan- 
gelist. The pecuniary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 
is indicated in the name: their aim being 
to apvance the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, in its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literature, ‘politics, 

ts, art, morals, philan- 
thropy, and whatever else condnces to the 
glory of God and the good of man by its 
bearing upon Christian civilization. No 
expense has been spared in providing for 
its editorial management in all depart- 
ments, while arrangements are in progress 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
respondents at home andabroad. The city 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially demanding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and ‘n a very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Charches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, ““ THe 
Apvaxce” will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discussions of financial 
subjects, such as will make it a necessity 
to business men in all parts of the country. 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 








Eaten, DD. whe whe mesg Re ve the [pteebont 
oe pees dws this purpose, inh who —— 
had ey yore. in editorial 
labor. su price will be $2 50 
in ad Ad rates made known 
oa application Address THE ADVANCE 
we P. O. Drawer 6,374, a 


Tae Cuurcn Unton.—The 
largest and best Religious Family News- 
paper in the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
its original size. 

Tt is devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in both Church and State. 

It favors universal suffrage, and equal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
Christ. 

It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free 
discussion by all Religi®nists of every 
faith. 

It will advocate a free communion table 
for all the Lord's people, and a free pulpit 
for all his ministers, 

It will print a sermon from Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every issue. This ser- 
mon, published at twelve o'clock every 
Monday, will be selected from one of the 
two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 


4 
PHRENOLOGICAL 
we can supply you with cages of the 


Vol. 2. Phrenology, or the Doctrine of 
the Mental Phenomena. By. Dr. Spurz- 
heim. Very scarce. $2 50. 

Moral and Intellectual Science, applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George 
Combe, dnd others. Scarce. $4. 

Im of Practical Education and 
Useful Knowledge. By Edward Evcrett. 
$2. We can not duplicate this at any 
price. 

Address this office. 


Works on Man.—For New 
Tilustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 








day before publication. It is not copy- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the prees by 
Mr. Beecher. 

Terms—$2 50 yearly. $1 to agents for 
every subscriber. Sold by American News 
Company at 5 cents, and by Publishers. 

Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Church Union, 103 Fulton Street, 
New York. Sept., tf. 


American Equat Ricurts 
AssoctaTion.—HENRY WARD BEECH- 
ER, GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, JOHN 
STUART MILL, and others, on SUF- 
FRAGE for MEN and WOMEN. 

, Tracts of the American Equal Rights 

Association : 

WOMAN'S DUTY TO VOTE. By H. 
W. Beecher. 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN. By 
Geo. Wm. Curtis. 

SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

PUBLIC FUNCTION OF WOMAN. By 
Theodore Parker. 

FREEDOM FOR WOMEN. By Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMAN. 
By Mrs. John Stuart Mill. 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. By Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. 

WOMAN AND HER WISHES. By 
Thomas Wentworth H son. 

THE MORTALITY OF NATIONS— 
THOUGHTS ON UNIVERSAL SUF- 
FRAGE. By Parker Pillsbury. 

Price per single copy, 10 cents; per hun- 
dred copies, $5; per thousand copies, $30. 

3" Every one should send stamp for 
“Should Women Vote?" answered by 
many eminent authorities. 

All orders should be addressed to SUSAN 
B. ANTHONY, Secretary American E. R_ 
Association, 37 Park Row, (Room 17, 3d 
floor), New York. 





= To Apventisers. 23 
Our Tracts furnish one of the very best 
mediums for advertisements. A limited 
number will be received. Address as 
above. it 


Goop Booxs sy Marm.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

















Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the 
pe pee panne phtmew meay by the 
lst of the month date in which 


Chey are nnd fo apear «Dra a 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorp.—New Series. 
=i blicath a Weekly J 
ear sa our- 
i Sl eae beta 
sans 
the jus of Inventors, and protecting the 
of Patentees. 
mye contains numerous original 
eR and descriptions of new ma- 


pot nage G ~ : 
Fiabe recsbpn fr ane im the fel, the 











= 
The Br of the American Artisan 


are also extensively as Solicitors 
po American and Forei ign its, and will 

mal ptly forward to all who me desire it. t, per 
= 


wie a Tt — “Toy oe 


“tao, COOMBS & CO., 
of the American Artisan, 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Jenkins’ Vest-Pockxet Lex- 
pos An Psion Dictionary A ‘Principal 


Scientific ca Technical and 
Weights, and Te7 


Price, in Git. i 
Leather (ite, post-paid by 





crate, Seat pos 


R. WELLS. New York. 
Acrnts WanTep.—$10 to 





7s & to introduce our new patent 
‘AR 8S SEWING MA 

Price $20. It two threads, and makes 

the genuine All low- 

ines make the Caarn Stitcn 

. Send for circu- 





Taz Prarrorm: A Weekly 
Newspaper for the People. Devoted to the 
Discussion of Living Questions, and the 
Dissemination of General Intelligence. 

This Temperance journal is now in its 
third year of publication. It has been 
indorsed by Temperance men and organi- 
zations in all parts of the country. 

Heretofore, The Platform has been pub- 
lished every other week ; but on the first 
of January, 1868, it will be made 

A WEEKLY PAPER, 


containing eight six-column bout 
the same — as the . eld 
Ad- 

vocate, and other 
adhe ay se will no only be, ae here 
the West, but the “J 


On the Tem Question the follow- 
our 

. Total Abstinence from all that will In- 
toxicate. 


PROHIBITION A NATIONAL ete cal 
We advocate the Absolute Prohibition 
of the Liquor not as a “ side issue,” 
or “minor question,” but as a measure of 
the first importance, demanding the im- 
mediate attention of the State ont National 
Ove believe the great ‘Tem Re- 
e eve the grea perance 
form me} have a new: n which 
will not suffer commana een “with the 


fea political x. . relig! ous periodicals of 
Amen our contributors will be 
a num- 


LEADING TEMPERANCE MEN 
in this and other States. 
Besides its Temperance matter, Plat- 
Sorm will give a ™ ie 
—— Summary of all Important Ni 
Cream oF owrrent iterabne? 
Discussions of Living Questions | 
And, in short, will be a first-class 
NEWSPAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 


TERMS: 
Single Copy, one year................. 3 
Ten Copies, one year, $2 50 each...... 5 
Twenty Copies, one year, $2 each. .... 40 


AocExts Wantep—To whom CASH 
MS will be paid. For terms, 
address the Publisher. 

Subscribers who pay for 1868 be- 
fore the close of this year, shall receive the 
per for the balance of 1867 Free. Thus, 
who send subscriptions the first of 
November will receive Platform four- 

teen months for one year's eo 

all letters to the Publisher, 
W. 8. PETERSON, 


it. Des Moines, Iowa. 





Tue Masontc Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, a of the Cecilian 
re 
Being the most complete and best ada; 
ed for use in Lodges. > f 
Published under the auspices of St. 
oa Ne. B68, city of ew York. 
in, @ oo free ot ti on re- 
eates Be He S¢~ malo, es of 

8, Regalia, ok a on 
copuenien 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 


A ls 
432 Broome Street, New York. 
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ImMpoRTANT TO OWNERS OF 
Stock.—Tne American Stock JOURNAL 
anp Farwers’ anp Stock BREEDERS’ 

SER 
A first-class pSenthty Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. num- 
ber contains ( ee on large Lr ap ee 
pages, bm map — —— en, 
ngs. ly one a year. Specim 
copies free, for stamp. 

HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 

The publishers of the AweRrcan Stock 
fount, have established a‘ Veterina 

Degen’ in the columns of the Journal, 

hich is —_— under the charge of a dis 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or ¢>juries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
for a cure. ‘hese prescriptions are given 

is, and thus every subscriber to the 

ournal has ie PS at ba ennng -d h 
Veterinary S1rgeon free rge. 
Farmer and Stock B: ty Tonia « par 
scribe for it. We will send from June 
until the ist of og for 50 cents. 

Address P. BOYER & CO 
8.tfex. oud Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





Execrro Virat.—Dr. JE- 
rome Kipper:'s Highest Premium —— 
Medical Apparatus, warranted 

ew power of any called — 

e patent labels of the United States, 

E nd, and France are on the ine 
iteelf, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee dist ricts. 

“The best yet devised in oe ane 
for the treatment of disease 
mond, late §::rgeon-General U.8 

Caution.—The latest improved Nias the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1 

dd:ess DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 way, New York. 


Agents WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, show‘ng Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atiantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
— the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 

lainly shown. This is a rare chance 
for ap and Book A; cate. Ss well as all 
» = employment. Catalogue, 
full particulars and ty Address 
AY ORD WATSON, eres ues, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 
West Fourth § Street, Cincinnati, ‘Ohio. 


Boarptne In New YorkK.— 
Persons es the city, either for busi- 
ness or ee can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. “We have good rooms, 
wholesome Ciet, and are located near street 
cars that wi:! take you to any part of the 








city. 

, Ratas, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those eae ae. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprieto 





MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
CoMPANIONS — 





For the Bookbinder=................ $2 2 
Brass and Iron Founder.............. 250 
—— $a BS he SSSR a sE Sab 685 SUS ESET CS 1580 
nage ete ccevediadviipaeownreite 150 
Cabinet —— sipaen cb ccbus Geeeecg ts 1 50 
RE eye tree 12 00 
Cotton Spinner vidth coos desvsctesess 1% 
PN Th chilis cnecesccescgetacesees 150 
Dyer’ s Companion. .............e000+ 1 50 
NE, ctatenqsccnpbeviions 3 50 
Horse-Shoer ...,...... 1% 
. » ss! seen the wos 1B 
Millwright and _ ..38 00 
ie and Gilder --158 
r Hangers........ + 150 
re aa er eeciass --1580 
a one 150 
ae +4 of Dyeing, etc...........++0+ 8 4 
senevenie obbbeckoncs sackataah 1 


Tx MANUFACTURE oF Iron ix ALL 
trs Various Bran to which is a 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, b: 


Fred’k Overman, Mini neer. ip 
= is scarce, and not be reprinted. 
™ = crpamesneess sags aotes+ sense : 

— andel "s Sunibengy pdaeStpe cvcesee 3 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine. + 250 
a. Currying,and Leather Drews a 

WE Codes <ducths wih oie- vbdlece’ vue 


Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





A Lrrary ror Lecrurers, Speakers, AnD. OTHERS.— 
Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., who 
desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Public 
Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and ae selected Library: 


The Indispensable Hand-Book...... $2 


The Exhibition 


apse tet see $1 50 


The Art of Extempo' Pole Hight F 5. a *2 | The Cr fe Manual of Par, Practica. vis) 


The Right Word in the 
The American Debater .... ........ 


Treatise on Punctuation ..........-. 


1% 
1% 


One copy of each sent by ein 8 on pes of $10, or by mail, post-paid, at the 
prices affixed. Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





InpuUsTRIAL PuBLICATIONS— 


Painter and Gilder’s age: .$1% 
Book Binder’s . 28 
Cabinetmaker's do. 1530 

yer's do. 150 
Surveyor's . 1 50 
Horse Shoer's do. 1 50 
Brass and Iron Founder's do, - 8D 
Builder's do. oot. 12 
Chandler's do. «- 122530 
Cotton Spinner’s do. 20 
— do. ; S 

rs 
Turner's os do. 1 50 
R.R. and Civil Engineer's do. 1 50 
Youmans’ Class-Book, Chemistry.. 2:50 
Tasaing, Currying, ‘and Leather 
ng bs an-egs ospateiiersabh celeb die 12 50 

The Art of Dyeing, Cleaning, Scour- 

SR GIR, cide code Nad tn0cg phvvcce 3 50 

Sent, pos receipt of price. 8. 
R. WELLS Bo Broad Broadway. New York. 

December, tf. 





Books sy Return Mat.— 
Any Book, Map, rag Portrait, =, 
Magazine, or r, so \4 
—- Post, ash tithes’ Prien P 
works on Phreno " y, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatveny Modiehne Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York. Agents wanted. 





ImmeneE Prices Par For 
Op Books. 

Cueaprsat Boox Store mm tHe Worip! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassan Street, 

New York. J. ly. 





Active AGENTs can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in selli 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyman’s new and brilliant- 

i OUSEKERPING High Sod 
Js : reen an 

exclusive territory given. For sosiioe and 

sunees apply to DWIN & BETTS, 
artford, Oct. Tt. 





MEN AND Weare can Make 
NEY 
By selling our py Illustrated Map of 
the United States, just published. For 
particulars address G. W. & C. B. COL- 
TON & CO., New York. 





Goop Books ror Farmers. 
ee tee Ae aa ; hae 
rs r . ) 
vol, 1, ants id. $1 50. ~~ 
1858-9-00, with 450 Engrav- 


i at vol. 
"Bo. a Lise. te 50. 


be do. icak eon 
Sek, sonerate, 2 180 Engravi 

jetta . cents. —_ 

Rural Loe, comprisi e —. - 

«The Farm The Garett and 
mestic Animals.” 

Fruit Culture for x ‘ialien: or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





Active AGEnts are making 
from ten to fifteen dollars daily in selling 


M 
We written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

OUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory given. Por cironlare and 


agencies apply to DWIN & BETTS, 
Hartford ford, oe , Oct. Tt. 











Tue Srupy or Manecna<= | 


The following Works are used in the 
different Medical Sc and may be 
obtained at this office at annexed. 


To Lecrurers, TEACHERS IN COLLEGES, 
Etc.—We can supply 


Sets of Weber's Anatomical and 

Physiological Plates and Charts. 

Life size. 11 in number, for.... $100 00 
Do. Marshall’s, do., 9 in number... 100 00 
Do. Trall’s, do., 6 in number.. see 200 
Do. Lambert's, do., 6 in number... 20 00 
Phrenological Specimens. sta, 

Busts, etc. yom ee ed, 


ready for shi «see» 9000 
The eet of Fort: Portraits ” incind- 

ing the Vital, Motive, and Mental 

Temperaments —_..... . «++. + +s 80 00 


The best French Skeletons. Wired, 
articulated, etc. .. .........--+: 

Human Skulls. Articulated.. att #35 

Do. (inferior) from.... ........- 5 to 


WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 


Beck's Materia Medica.............+ $4 50 
Gray's Anatomy ...........0-essee00 8 00 
Churchill's Midwifery............... 450 
Erichsen’s Surgery Pi teccvweud sei FP 
Watson's Practice... ....--«++++++- 8 00 
Dalton’s Physiology ........--++++++ 6 00 
Fowne’s Chemistry.........--++++++ 23 
Dungleson’s Dictionary............. 7530 


With such others as Professors recom- 
mend. sseet 


.WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 






Surgery, DIU cv etiess poovrswcecices $4 50 
. Erichsen’s.........++.++++s 700 
poston. ay, eer Seater s abrekert a: 
ysiology. | ee a 

“ pe eee: 6 00 
Materia Medica. Hahnemann’ 8..... 10 00 
Hall's Jahr Sym 70 
Hempel. Ma -- 1300 
Obstetrics, eaux. 6 7% 
om ~ - $50 

Se ey aes es Oe 
Medical Cslaprebenss. Beck....... 18 0 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 





Used in the New York Hydropathic 
College. 

Chemist! Youmans’ .......... +: BS 
wt —, - 136 
a Fowne 2% 
pete > Medica and Therapeutics. 28 
Materia Medica and Therapentics. iia 
HAY. .s..2.0ccsieeeseeue OOO 

_~ Wilson Dans caoasene cant 4 
= RRS 2% 
Physiology. ) res i$ 
“ See I 

Pathology. G ee eres: 


“ * Simpson: 


Pn tet pt me 08 20. OOK CRO ET D OF Or C8 =x Co CDM 
YP ASSSAASSSSSssasssssssss 


Orders should be addressed to 
WELLS, 399 Broadway, New York. 


VarvaBte Works on Dr- 


seeerata. +. candeeaae 1% 


ua 
= cloth. 500 
ous - aenineindh 
Warren's, Bets’ E.—Shades and 
Shadows. : 
GIOUE, 8 GTI AT Saves esi ekee. 40 
Mehen'y. Does £.- — Indaetrial oes 
rawing. . S¥O, 
Bik a 
0 
1 vol., 8 a ag 1% 
¥ iv" 
oing *s. Prof. R. a — Manual of Topo- 
— Dewa- 1 vol., 8vo, 


plates. éee 
Smith's, Prof. Ro 8. — Manual of 
Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 8vo, 


plates, cloth.. 250 
Ruskin, John.—Elemente ‘of Draw- 
ing. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. ......... 1% 


tive. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.......... 1% 
Hand. 


tion. 1 vol,, 12mo, cloth...... ... 250 


15 numbers; each........... 873 cents. 
—— om for sale by 
iy mew 


389 Broadway, New York. 
G2 Prepaid by mail on receipt of price. 








New fBusic. 


Tue Noonrips Dream.— 
“ghe sleeps! though not a star.” Writ- 
ten by Farnie. Music by Balfe. For 
Piano, price 85 cents; for the Guitgr, price 





by F. Blume................ 20c. 


eee ewes eee eeeeeeees 
wrrree TetTTerrr er eee ee res 


PPereerTOCreee see see ease 
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DeEMOREST’S 
Montuty MaGazine. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1868. 

As we are now closing the present year, 
we consider it a proper time to say a few 
words to our readers what we 
have done, and more of what we propose 

to do in the future, 


We think all will agree that whatever 
promises we made at the commencement 
of the present volume have been abuand- 
antly kept. Letters from all parts of the 
country have constantly assured us of the 
high satisfaction experienced by our sub- 
scribers ; and the regular and rapid increase 
of our already large subscription list—this 
in the face of a somewhat depressed finan- 
cial condition of the country at large— 
affords flattering and undeniable evidence 
of the firm hold which the Magazine has 
obtained in the good graces of the public 
and the affections of families. 


During the coming year, we purpose to 
make our great specialty of Fasa1ons more 
full and complete than ever. In addition 
to our original Colored Steel Plate, we 
shall add large plates every month, of 
Cloaks, Walking-Costumes, Bonnets, or 
whatever may be the most interesting 
fashionable features for the month. 

The smaller illustrations of dress, head- 
dresses, trimmings, needle-work, jewelry, 
fancy articles, and the like, will be con- 
tinned with greater profusion than ever ; 
and the descriptions, instructions, explana- 
tions, etc., always made full, complete, and 
practical. 

The Fashion Department of this Maga- 
zine has always been unrivaled, its infor- 
mation not being confined to mere deecrip- 
tions of dress, but embracing constant and 
valuable hints to mothers, to dressmakers, 
and to ladies who take charge of their own 
wardrobes, and to persons generally who 
wish to keep au courant of the changes 
which constantly occur in the world of 
fashion, society, and intelligence. 

In the Literary, Musical, Houschold, and 
other Departments of the Magazine, we 
challenge comparison with any other 
periodical, while there are many features 
which are exclusive with us; and are made 
highly interesting by being liberally illus- 
trated and intelligently and exhaustively 
treated. 

To our Fashion and other illustrations, il- 
lustrated poems, and the like, we have lately 
added Illustrated Sketches of Fashionab) 
Life, in which the faults and follies of the 
day have been excellently hit off by a 
graphic pen and pencil. These will be con- 
tinued at intervals, alternating with poetic 
sketches of the same character, and with 
the lively and sparkling efforts of well- 
known writers, whose most brilliant fancies 
will find their appropriate medium through 
our columns, 

The “ Work-Basket,” an Illustrated Art 
colama, and “ American Etiquette,”’ have 
been among the new features of the past 
year. These will be continued, with other 
attractions, some completed, and others in 
preparation, for the New Year, 1968. 

Try, ladies, just once. You can do any- 
thing, and we know perfectly well that you 
will accomplish our wishes in time; but 
why not make the effort at once ? 

Yearly, $3, with a preminm to each sub- 
seriber. Do not fail to consult our exten- 
sive list of valuable premiums, remember- 
ing that we are offering a new Wheeler and 
Wilson Sewing Machine for only twenty 
subscribers, besides the very desirable 
premiams to each. 








Persons desiring to form clubs will be fur- 
nished with a specimen copy of DEMoREsT’s 
Monraty, and a number of prospectuses 
for distribution, for 15 cents. 


"For Book Premiums, see page 379. 


NEW AND SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


Two Susscripers at $3 Eacn.—One 
pair of Silver Plated Butter Knives, the 
newest patterns, and the best article of 
plated ware manufactured, value $2; a 
Lady's Memorandum Book and Card Case, 
combined, in Turkey morocco; package of 
French Imperial Note Paper, 100 sheets, 
and envelopes to match. 


Tures Sunscrisers at $3 Eacu.—Por- 
trait, in oil, of Abraham Lincoln, 154 
inches, by 1234 inches. This is a faithful 
likeness of our late President, and but a 
few hundred copies were printed. 


Frve Susscrisers aT $3 Eacu.—Carving 
Knife and Fork, ivory handle, the best 
article of Rogers’ celebrated Cutlery, 
value $4. 

Seven SusscriBers aT $3 Eacu.—Twelve 
Silver Plated Tea Spoons, the newest pat- 
tern, and the best article of plated ware 
manufactured, value $7. 

Tew Scnscarmers at $3 Eacu.—Twelve 
Dessert or Tea Knives, ivory handles, the 
best article of Rogers’ celebrated Cutlery, 
value $9. 

Tumreen Susscrisers at $3 Eacn.— 
Twelve Silver Plated Dessert Forks, the 
newest pattern, and the best article manu- 
factured, value $11. 

Fourteen SUBSCRIBERS aT $3 Eacu.— 
Twelve Dinner Knives, ivory handles, the 
best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 
value $13; or twelve Silver Plated Dining 
Forks, or twelve Silver Plated Table 
Spoons, the newest pattern, and the best 
articles manufactured, valued at $13 each 
set. 

Turery-rive Susscripers at $3 Eacu. 
—Twelve Sterling Silver Tea Spoons, extra 
heavy, Grecian or Iqnic pattern, value $33. 

Fretp Croguet.—We will send, as a 
premium, a complete set of Field Croquet 
for any number of subscribers, from ten 
up to forty, at $3 each, the sets range in 
value from $7 to $29. 


SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS FOR 
CLUBBING. 


LOW RATES TO CLUB SUBSCRIBERS. 


Club of 2 for one year.............. $5 50 
Clab of 3 _apeesedgoncte 7530 
Club of 5 © ” eemisetes ccs 12 00 


Club of 10 @nd one to the getter-up) 24 00 

No premiums can be given to subscribers 
at these rates, but an extra copy will be 
sent, without charge, to the getter-up of a 
club of ten subscribers for $24. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST FOR 1867-8. 

One of the following valuable Premiums 
is sent to each and every 

YEARLY SUBSCRIBER, 
whether single or in clubs, who pays three 
dollars for the Magazine: 

Firet.—A package of fine stationery, in- 
cluding two sizes of note paper, and 
envelopes to correspond, both stamped 
in color, with the initial letters from A 
to Z, so that subscribers can select what 
letter they require. All ladies require 
stationery, and this being of the best 
quality and fashionably initialed, can not 
fail to prove welcome and attractive. 





Second.—Any four pieces of music select- 
ed from our published list in the November 
Magazine. 


Third.—A large and fine photographic 
portrait of Mr. or Mme. Demorest, on an 
eight-by-ten card-board, ready for framing. 

Fourth.—A package of Mme. Demorest’s 
celebrated ‘‘ diamond” needles. 


Fifth.—A package of Mme. Demorest's 
Lily Bloom or Roseate Bloom for the com- 
plexion, or an everlasting perfume packet. 

Siazth.—The Children’s Dress Chart. 

Seventh.—One dozen of Stimpson’s very 
superior pens. 

Eighth.—The Family Letter Scale. 


Ninth.—A package of fine Visiting Cards, 
with your name, in a case. 


Tenth.—A Pocket Diary for 1868. 

Either of these premiums will be sent 
promptly on receipt of subscribers’ names, 
with three dollars for one year, commenc- 
ing with any number. 


To any person sending two subscrip- 
tions for one year, at $3 each, will be sent 
either of the following premiums (besides 
either of the first premiums to each sub- 
scriber), a morocco and gilt edge Photo- 
graphic Album, for holding twenty-four 
pictures; or Jenny June’s valuable Cook 
Book, or the First Volume of ** Demorest's 
Young America,” elegantly 

Or, to two subscribers clubbing together, 
and each paying $3 for one year, to doth 
will be sent either Mme. Demorest’s Lady's 
Dress Chart, or a set of Dress-Loopers, in 
addition to either of the first premiums to 
both. 


For a club of three subscribers to the 
Monthly, at $3 each, besides the first 
premium to each subscriber, to the getter- 
up of the club either of the following 
premiums: a superb Photographic Album ; 
or Peterson's Lady's Friend, for one year ; 
or a Lady's Companion, in morocco case, 
containing numerous work-basket utensils, 
etc.; or a Morocco Reticule ; or our Self- 
Tucking Attachment for Sewing Machines. 


For four subscribers, at $3 each, Harper's 
Magazine, or Godey's Lady's Book, or 
Atlantic Monthly, for one year; or a Ma- 
hogany Writing Desk; or a $5 Photo- 
graphic Album; or a Lady's Companion, 
ornamented, Turkey morocco, with draw- 
ers, and beautiful furnishings, etc. ; or an 
elegant Reticule. 


For five subscribers, a $6 oblong Photo- 
graph Album; or a $6 Music-Box; or one 
of Ives’ Patent Kerosene Lamps for the 
hall or table, with either globe or shade. 


For six subscribers, a large Photograph 
Album, for holding one hundred pictures : 
or a Lady's Companion and Dressing Case 
combined, in Turkey moroceo, with ele- 
gant furnishings, worth $10; or a large 
Mahogany Writing Desk. 


For eight subscribers,a Universal Clothes 
Wringer, price, $8 50. 


For ten st¥scribers, at $3 each, Web- 
ster’s large Unabridged Dictionary, pic- 
torial edition, with fifteen hundred engrav- 
ings. Every family should poseess this 
most indispensable work—price, $12. Or 
a beautiful $12 Music Box; or a Photo- 
graph Album, as large as a family Bible, 
for holding two hundred pictures, elegantly 
bound ; or a magnificent Family Bible. | 


A large number of these Premiums are 
sent by mail, postage-paid; those not ad- 
mitted into the mails are sent by express. 





OUR GREAT PREMIUMS, 


For Twenty Subscribers to DEMOREST's 
MOonTHLY, at $3 each, requiring only $60, 
will be sent a new 
Wueeter & Witson Sewine Macuine, 

Price, $55. 

Any of the higher priced Machines may be 
had by sending the difference in money. 
For Thirty Subscribers, one of Carhart 

& Needham’s beautiful Melodeons, rose- 

wood case, scroll legs, price $70. 

For Sixty Subscribers, a beautiful Parlor 
Melodeon, piano style, five octaves; or in 
walnut case, Parlor Organ, double set of 
reeds, price of each, $150. 

For One Hundred Subscribers, a splen- 
did Parlor Organ, rosewood, paneled and 
carved case, double reeds, and two stops, 
price $200. 

For Two Hundred Subscribers, a new 
Piano, worth $400. 

All the above Subscribers will be entitled 
to either of the first premiums. 

Subscriptions to either Arthur's Maga- 
zine, Peterson's, Ladies’ Friend, Our Young 
Folks, or the Phrenological Journal, will 
be received as equivalent to subscriptions 
for the Monray for any of the premiums, 
provided the amount of $3 is sent for each ; 
or the Atlantic Monthly at $4. 


Two subscriptions to Demorzst’s Youne 
America, at $1 50, will count as one for 
the Monraty. 

Subscriptions may be sent as fast as pro- 
cured, and they will be credited as if sent 
altogether, to commence with any number 
and to any address. Persons failing to get 
the requisite number of subscribers, may 
select any of the lesser premiums. 

By a special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, we are enabled to furnish Demo- 
REsT’s Montuty and Godey's Lady's Book, 
one year, for $5 50, with one of our first 
premiums, 

Demorest’s Montaty and Peterson's, 
the Ladies’ Friend, or Arthur's Magazine, 
for one year, $4 50, with one of our first 
premiums. 

Demonest’s Monruty, and Merry's 
Museum, or Working Farmer, one year, 
$3 75, with one of our first premiums. 

Demorest’s MonTaty, and DEmMoREsT’s 
Youne AMERICA, one year, $4. 

The postage on this Magazine to yearly 
subscribers is only one cent each number, 
to be paid quarterly, in advance. In addi- 
tion to the yearly subscription, Canada 
subscribers must inclose twelve cents for 
United States postage to the lines. Sub- 
scribers always secure it by mail several 
days in advance of transient purchasers. 
Those whose subscriptions expire, should 
renew them at once, as the Magazine is 
never sent beyond the time paid for. 

FORM OF AN ORDER. 

You will please send me your Monthly for 
one Year, commencing with the . Png? « 
Number ; for which I inclose three dollars, 

And oblige yours, 

2" Do not fail to give your full address. 

Inclose the amount in United States, or 
National Bank Bills, a bank draft, or U. 8. 
Postal Order. 

Be particular in giving full address of 
each subscriber. 

Address, 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York. 


Send a stamp for our Annual Circular 
with full details, for which we have not 
space here. 
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Tue sar “Gotpen Srate” has ar- 
rived from Japan with 22,000 half chests of the finest 
Japan Teas to the Great American Tza Company, 
Nos, 31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 

These Teas by the ship “‘ Golden State” were purchased 
direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of 
the magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at 
abopt half the usual commissions. This is the largest 
cargo ever imported from Japan by about seven thousand 
packages. By this operation the GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
Company put these Teas into the hands of the consumers 
with but one very smail profit—an achievement in com- 
mercial enterprise seldom if ever before attained. These 
Teas are acknowledged, both here and in Japan, as being 
the finest full cargo «-ver exported from that country. 

Also the ship “‘ George Shotton” has arrived from 
Foochow with 12,000 half chests of the finest Foochow 
Oolong Teas. 

The cargo of the ship “ George Shotton”’ is the second 
in size that has ever come to this port from Foochow 
(which is the finest Black Tea district in China). These 
are the finest first-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and 
full-flavored. This will enable us to supply our trade 
with uniform fine-flavored Teas for a long time to come. 
These Teas were contracted for before the picking. 
Contract Teas are always far superior to any others. A 
large proportion of contract Teas of first pickings go to 
the European markets. That is one of the principal 
reasons why the English people consume three pounds 
of Tea, on an average, to one in an equal number of 
population in the United States. Heretofore, the United 
States have been pelled, toa iderable extent, to 
put up with lower grades of Teas and later pickings. 
This unfortunate result for the consumers of this country 
has been brought about heretofore in consequence of the 
many and great profits of the “ middlemen” in the Tea 
trade. But this has been in a great measure remedied 
by the establishment of the Great AwEeRIoaAN TEA Com- 
PANY, and their system of furnishing Teas to the con- 
sumer direct from the Chinese and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many intermediate profits. 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by the 
Great American Tea Company for their own trade is 
acknowledged by the mercantile community as the 
largest transactions ever made in this country. They 
were deemed of so much importance, that the fact was 
telegraphed to all the principal commercial papers in the 
country by their correspondents here, and thus appeared 
as an important news item throughout the United States 
at the same time. 

The importance of these transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable com- 
mercial paper in this city—the New York Shipping and 
Commercial List—which says: “The trade have again 
been startled by the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas 
to the Great Amertcan Tea Company; the ship 
‘Golden State,’ from Japan, with 22,000 half chests ; and 
the ship ‘George Shotton,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 
packages." And in another place it says: “‘ The recent 
large operations of the Great AmEeRIcAN TEA CoMPANY 
have taken the Trade by surprise, and are rather a 
novelty in this market. The taking up of two cargoes 
within a week, comprising 12,331 packages — and 
28,819 packages Japan, for i diate cx ption, at a 
cost of about a million and a half of dollars, indicates 
the extensive nature of the Company’s business, and 
deserves a passing notice at our hands.” 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and 
delicacy of flavor. 

This is the season of the year when we receive new 
Teas, and, « tly, our cust 8 will not fail to 
notice a marked improvement in freshness from this 
time forward. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 














CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 





additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bonght them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, and 
mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need 
be no confusion in their distribution—each party getting 
exactly what he orders, and no more, The cost of 
transportation the members of the club can divide equi- 
tably among themeelves, 

Country Ciuss, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, 
all of which are doing well), can have their orders 
promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of Clubs can 
have each party’s name marked on their package and 
directed by sending their orders to Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey 
Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no com- 
plimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the custom-house stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be 
returned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of Prices 
will show. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Ooone (Black), 70 c., 80 c., 90 c., best $1 per pound. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 9c., best $1 
per pound. 

Eneiise Breakrast (Black), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 per pound. 

Imprrtat (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per pound. 

Youne Hyrson (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $i 10, best 
$1 2 per pound. 

UNCOLORED Japan, 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per 
pound. 

GunPowper (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per pound. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 2 c., 2%c., Wc., 3c., best 40c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50 c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post- Office Box, No. 5,648, New York City. 


The Great American Tea Company (established 
1861) is recommended by the leading newspapers, re- 
ligious and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange Judd, 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Carry, 
D.D., Editor. 





FP tr Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
tor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Tl., Thomas M. Eédy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Bvangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, &. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist; Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


CLUB ORDERS. 
Edwards, St. Lawrence Co, . ® , = 
June 8, 1867 ra 


To the Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 


Your ob’t servant, 
DAVID ©. McKEE. 


<2, degen... eeveceessesJ. Havens..... --at $1 25.85 00 
5 odks epemcenases - eveveeet 1 00..5 00 
1 Gunpowder suscananes * seeveeet 1 50..1 50 
S ~ Gae +s seeteawiases 8. Curtis.. ..... at 12..12% 
2 Young Hyson........ ES” at 1.00..2 00 
1 FABER... cescece N. Shaw........ at 100..1 0 
1 Young Hyson... a, at 100..1 00 
8 os atapesed R. McCargen....at 1 25..3 %5 
8 Green...... sa hecn viene a ... at 1 25..2 50 
4 eth engneseencea Wm. Barraford..at 1 25..5 00 
1 Gunpowder .......... A.H. Perkins...at 1 50 .1 50 
2 Japan.......... epege . -.-at 1 %..2 50 
2 Coffee........... asin “ at «60. 
5 Coffee....... ..D. C. McKee....at  40..2 00 
SFE ian sis ctccciede M. Griffin.......at 1 25..8 5 
2 Japan................ = «see. tt 1 00..2 00 
S$ ROR. osicsee ccscees. H. Wooliver..... at 100..30 
@ _ Impertal............. W. Cleland...... at 1 25..2 50 
ar = se J. Cleland....... at 1%..250 
1 Imperial ............. MT epseeew at 125..1 2% 
1 BROT 000 eves cecceses MH  Meceweed at 12..1% 

$51 6 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large num'ver 
reside, by alubbing together, ean reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great Amertcan Ta Company. 


BEWARE of ail concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Cilubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 

Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great Amenrcan Ta Company. Divact jettess 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 
June 6—It. Post-Office Box, 5,643. 
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THE MODERN BGYPTIANS. 


Tue people now inhabiting the banks of the 
Nile are a race much inferior to that which erect- 
ed the Pyramids and the great temples and cities 
whose amazing ruins now dot the land. The 
wonderful change from a high state of refine- 
ment and scientific cultivation, such as doubt- 
less existed in the time of the Pharaohs, about 
1500 B.c., to that of abject ignorance and pros- 
tration, as observable now, was probably 
brought about gradually, and extended through 
a long period. Between 600 n.c. and 500 ap. 
there was a series of devastating wars, which 
hastened the complete disintegration of the 
Egyptian empire and nation. The Assyrians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs overran 
the country repeatedly and successively, until 
nearly every trace of its once proud civilization, 
except that chiseled in enduring rock, had dis- 
appeared. Attempts have been made by the 
Turkish Government, under the control of 
which Egypt has substantially remained since 
1517, to improve the condition of the natives, 
socially and politically, but without much suc- 
cess. The present Viceroy, a man of education 
and advanced views, is doing much in improv- 
ing the trading relations of his province; but 
as the commerce of the country is chiefly in 
the hands of resident Europeans, the natives do 
not receive much benefit. That their customs, 
dress, etc., are rather primitive, is evidenced by 
the illustration. The women carry their young 











children astride of their shoulders; and in this 
position they rest most securely. Sometimes 
these children are clothed in a single garment, 
but most of them dre permitted to run nak- 
ed until ten years old—wearing only a cap of 
white cloth upon their little shaven heads. 
These poor people live in huts made of mud; 
the huts being usually situated some distance 
from the bank of the Nile, and upon a slight 
eminence, to avoid, if possible, the inundations 
consequent upon the annual rising of the river. 
The principal occupation of the women seems 
to be that of carrying water from the river to 
their huts. 
a to 


Decay IN THE Orn Recrons.—A recent vis- 
itor to the oil regions of Pennsylvania describes 
the desolation which reigns in a once famous 


lceality. Between Oil City and Meadville 
not one well is in operation. It is only a lon 
line of rotting derricks and rusted boilers an 
engines. At Franklin, where the French 
Creek empties into the Alleghany, they show 
with pride the great court-house that they are 
building, the tall marble monument to the 
martyrs of the war, and the tumbling down 
farm-house of the Evans family. Three years 
ago, $100,000 were offered to this family for 
their house and ground. The offer was refused 
as too moderate; and the daughter of the house, 
in the flush of ‘sudden wealth, scorned her rus- 
tic lover and canceled her engagement. Now, 
the estate, house, farm, and all will not bring 
$1,000, the daughter pines in single blessedness, 
and the family can only remember, in their 
present misery, their former hope. 





SLEEP. 


THovueH we are well acquainted with the 
phenomenon of sleep, it is a singularly strange 
one. Suppose we had never seen a sleeping 
creature, we should scarcely have believed that 
such a thing as sleep was possible. We should 
have deemed it absurd to think of life being 
reduced to a condition of apparent !ifelessness ; 
of consciousness itself being rendered uncon- 
scious, and yet have the power tv return to 
perception after the short space of six or seven 
hours, not knowing, except by the clock, that 
it had actually been both unperceiving and un- 
conscious for such a length of tme. That 
man, full as he is of spirit, life, and energy, 
should lie down motionless like a stone, and 
become for a time blind, deaf, and dumb—that 
he should be shut out wholly from the impres- 
sions of the outer world for half a d»zen hours, 
as if away on an errand to some other quarter 
of the universe, and yet be capable of being 
called back in a second of time by a touch of 
the arm or a shout into the ear, is a mystery, 
yet it is none the less a fact. It has perplexed 
the minds of the greatest thinkers; and Pyr- 
rho, the ancient skeptic, after having exhausted 
his brain in trying to understand it, at length 
declared he did not know which yas the real 
human life—the sleeping or the waking. “Do 
we,” he asked, “ dream during the uight about 


what we have experienced during the day? 
Or do we during the day dream about what 
we haye experienced during the night?” 

To this last question we Rebs A little of 
both. The mind may be ve though the 
body is in repose. - The spirit-princ'ple can not 
be said to sleep as the body does. 





THey WILL BLACKEN IF THEY DO NOT 
Burx—.A wise father gave this lesson to his 
daughter. He had refused to let her visit a 
young lady who was neither good nor amiable. 

“Dear father,” said the gentle yirl, “ you 
must think me weak and childish if you im- 
agine I should be exposed to danger.” 

The father took, in silence, a dead coal from 
the hearth, and reached it to his daughter. 

“Tt will not burn you, my child; take it.” 

She did so, and behold! her delicate white 
hand was soiled and blackened, and, as it 
chanced, her white dress also. 

“We can not be too careful ia handling 
coals,” she said, in vexation. 

“ Yes, truly,” answered the father ; “and you 
see, my child, that coals, even if they do not 
burn, blacken. §o it is with vicious company.” 
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